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Because : 
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For information address GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary, Pope School, Somerville, Mass. 
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THE WORKING OF THE MONTESSORI METHOD 


RUTH H. FRENCH 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Montessori method of teaching may well be } 


considered an uppermost question in the educa- 
tional world. But it ought still to be an open 
question for discussion and observation, rather 
than an accepted wonder-working fact, to be 
applied to our American children with no more 
background than the few short years it has been 
tried in Rome. 

Seventy and more earnest and eager American 
school teachers crossed the ocean, ready to sacri- 
fice two hundred and fifty good American dollars 
each for Dr. Montessori’s lectures, for that was the 
price for just the lectures alone. And these 
lectures came during the middle of a school year; 
from January to May,— and at the height of the 
Roman season, when everything is more expen- 
sive there, and equally dear with our high cost of 
living in New York city (it is impossible to get 
board and lodging less than a dollar and a half a 
day in Rome). When such an unprecedented rush 
for an educational propaganda occurs, it needs dis- 
cussion. It needs a presentation of the situation 
from every point of view, even from that of an ob- 
server who visited the schools in Rome. and heard 
the extravagant praise of the Montessori advo- 
cates and the criticisms of the Romans themselves. 

The Italians cannot understand this educational 
furore that has come about in America, and that 
has mildly touched the English, and they are 
amused by American teachers. and mothers caught 
in the eddy of this Montessori enterprise. For 
enterprise it must be that demands such a price 
for two lectures a week for four months. It is 
obvious that never in the history of education has 
seven dollars been paid per lecture and a lecture 
in a foreign tongue. Grand opera tickets cannot 
compete with this enterprise. Even if this price 
was meant to be prohibitive or to limit the num- 
ber of attendants, it is contrary to the spirit of true 
culture and chilling to one’s belief in the gener- 
osity of humanity for the progress of the world. 
Apparently no special qualification, except money 
and an unbounded enthusiasm, has limited the 
applicants for these lectures. Certainly ignorance 
of the Italian language has been no deterrent, but 
an almost universal condition, so that an inter- 
preter has to repeat the lectures in English. After 
three months’ painstaking study of Italian, the 


general drift of a lecture might be understood. 


but it would take surely a year of conscientious 
hard study to have the facility with Italian to 
grasp the fine points of a lecture on teaching 
methods, presented with all its psychological in- 
tricacies. 


These intrepid American teachers deserve praise 


for their daring and pluck in flying into the very 
face of a foreign tongue. 

In Rome it is the rarest thing to discover an 
Italian family with whom it is possible to live, in 
order to help in the absorption of the language. 
There is either a serious. shortage of food or 
language. Italian lessons in Rome are higher 
than in any spot in Italy. a 

The difficulties that beset these Montessori 
pioneers in Rome were many and vexatious. Be- 
fore the lectures began, one could identify the 
seventy by their distracted and worried counten- 
ances, Cheap pensions, any knowledge of where 
or when the lectures were to be given, all these 
important things were lacking, and during the three 
weeks’ actual start of the lectures, the harrassed 
visages were still to be seen., Dr. Montessori’s 
book, that completely explained her educational 
ideals and the system’that she has developed for 
children from three to seven years, was published 
hardly more than a year ago; has she had time 
to advance in her experimentation to the point 
of knowing how to adjust this training for young 
children to the elementary schools? The Dottor- 
essa hopes to develop this second step, but until 
she has proyen that her system can be success- 
fully connected and developed with the elementary 
schools it won’t be tried in the public schools in 
Italy. She has had only one small class of older 
children to experiment with during one winter ; and 
there can as yet be no permanent value attached 
to any conclusion from that. The interest in 
Rome seems to be dying out, except as it has been 
fanned into amazement by the horde of ardent 
teachers. 

Her lectures are only her book, spoken aloud 
to the assembled hungry pupils. So an Italian 
teacher who has been trained under the Dottor- 
essa explained to me, and she stood aghast that 
the Anglo-Saxon should be willing to pay so much 
for only Dr. Montessori’s personality. But that 
personality is magical; it makes her words seem 
winged-messengers of light, and the mighty fever 
of enthusiasm and adoration that rages among 
the ‘““Montessori-ites,” as Rome calls the band, is 
amazing to the beholder. Dr. Montessori her- 
self is her method, psychologically speaking, and 
contact with her seems to turn the veriest truism 
into a new and mystical revelation. Her choice 
words, infused with her potent charm, sound like 
prophecies. The Dottoressa. is a wonderful 
woman, she has done fine and marvelous things 
for the poor children of Rome, and has brought 
to our attention material that we can adopt to a 
limited degree. No one will gainsay that she de- 
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serves a large tgibute Of praise and appreciation, 
but a personality cannot become a methed or an 
educational system that can be imparted to others, 
and therein seems to lie the puzzle and the key to 
this educational stir. _ 
Of the dozen or more schools whose teachers 
were trained under Dr. Montessori in Rome— 
Italians who could easily compass her thoughts 


because of @ comimon language—only one school 


is under the difect supervision of the Dottoressa 
now. Consequently she affirms the others must 
not be taken as fair examples of her methods in 
action or true exponents ; so the one school—under 
the nuns’ jurisdiction—is used as the model for 
the teacher-pupils, who are desirous of seeing a 
Is it not strange, 
if an Italian teacher cannot adhere closely enough 
to her training and produce a good example of 
the Montessori method, when the famous super- 
vision has been withdrawn only a few months? 
Can we afford to so glorify a system founded ap- 
parently on personality? Here again Dr. Mon- 
tessori seems to be the keystone. 

Imagine the real help to be obtained from ob- 
serving a class of fifteen little tots in the convent 
school (the Montessori school par-excellence), 
in company with from fifty to eighty other observ- 
ing teachers. Is there any danger of the children 
becoming self-conscious? Can they escape it? 
and then down falls the aim of the system like a 
house of cards! Would we approve of such a 
mammoth normal class, and consider the chil- 
dren allowed complete freedom? The assisting 
directress of this school has her hands full quell- 
ing the whispering outbursts of the seventy ob- 
servers, while ten chosen normal students ramble 
among the children for more microscopical obser- 
vation. The waves of whispers rise and fall at 


- ten-minute intervals and’ what painful bailiff duty 


it must be to stem this tide! Can it be supposed 
if originally these teacher ladies had been trained 
with Montessori methods they would have had 
no desire to whisper? It makes one wonder! 

It is not within my capabilities to criticise the 
particular bearing of the actual objective methods 
which are used to teach the children the three R’s 
by the royal combination of the sense of touch 
with that of sight. Only an expert can do that. 
Many of the methods as exemplified in the appar- 
atus seem good and the result excellent, both as 
to ease and accuracy of learning these funda- 
mentals, but much of the apparatus is not alto- 
gether new, and much adaptation is necessary for 
American children. Many things are not neces- 
sary for our children, and other things seem not 
so good as existing kindergarten methods, but 
undoubtedly a judicious infusion of some of the 
apparatus into this system would lead to better 
results. These are the general conclusions that 
a visit at the various schools produces. 

The first school I saw in action was a private 
one at the Pincio, where children of the upper 
and highest ranks of society attended. It opened 
at ten o’clock, as they all do. The children were 
not very prompt, but came straggling in with their 
nurses. The room was big and sunny, the cup- 
boards, the little chairs and tables all in white, 
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and the.plants and pictures of animals made a 
pretty, bright place. The tiled floor was without 
rugs and the room twenty degrees colder than 
we'can stand, and this was true of every school 1 
saw.. The children unfortunately, sat facing the 
light. There was of course no definite program, 
except at about eleven the children went into the 
Pincio garden for a little out-door air and there, 
as always, did what the mood ‘prompted. The 
children were constantly going to and fro to the 
cupboards for the apparatus and seemed usually 
to return the abandoned piece. The buttoning 
and unbuttoning of the leather was a popular oc- 
cupation—it seemed to me so because it was the 
easiest. One little fellow did the stunt repeatedly, 
always leaving the last button undone; finally up- 
on my questioning him, he said it was too hard. 
Later on in the morning there was need of some 
buttoning on the garments of one little boy, but 
no child was willing to do it and three were invited. 
I saw no spirit of helpfulness at any time—it 
seems to be individualistic in every school. The 
bigger children went to the blackboard and 
answered questions the directress wrote, and then 
scribbled and drew pictures as they pleased. 
Some assistance was given toachild spelling 
words with the cut-out letters, and guidance in 
tracing the sand paper forms, to get a good 
swing of the arm—otherwise the directress seemed 
free to chat with the visitors and the children 
suited themselves. Rapid changes of apparatus 
occurred without any apparent conclusion or 
accomplishment—and so it happened on my 
second visit. This constant moving about made 
such confusion and noise that to me it seemed 
pandemonium at times. The pinafores the boys 
and girls wear, with each name outlined on the 
front, are pretty, and give such a uniformity that it 
adds greatly to the appearance of the room. No 
games were played during the recess, but jumping 
up and down the steps seemed amusing to them, 
and standing around doing nothing highly satis- 
factory. There was no more skill in removing 
wraps than our “kindergartners” show. After 
recess the silence game was played for a class ex- 
ercise, but the children held themselves very 
tensely and rigidly, even if the quiet was main- 
tained for fifteen minutes. They continued to 
skip from one apparatus to another, and no one 
amusement lasted more than ten minutes. The 
washing of hands and faces before luncheon was 
very cunning. There was much splashing of water 
and messing with soap, although the towel and 
brushes were put carefully into place after the 
ablutions that lasted for twenty minutes. The in- 
dividual equipment for washing filled an attractive 
room and the children evidently liked this stunt. 
The children did not serve the luncheon at this 
school. A second visit seemed equally confus- 
ing; the dozen children amused themselves 
spasmodically and human nature was manifested 
in a few surreptitious pinches between close 
neighbors. One youngster fell into a tantrum 
that the directress left severely alone, and the child 
raised an awful howl until the maid, who assists, 
came forward and with a natural and firm grasp 
of the arm, forcibly ejected the wailer, and the 
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naughty child subsided. Bad Montessori method, 
but wonderfully effective solution for the 
directress, the child and the rest of us. Still I’d 
like to have seen the outcome under the correct 
Montessori doctrine! Three or four children who 
could write—because of a year’s previous at- 
tendance—did it with an ease and steadiness that 
was fine, both on the blackboard and with ink on 
paper. That and the pinafores seemed the only 
encouraging symptons of the greatness of the 
Montessori method. This school has been rather 
disorganized owing to a change of teachers, 
although why, I couldn’t understand, since the 
method was supposed to be the same. Personality 
again! 

In contrast to this came.two schools at Porta 
San Lorenzo, a poor district—and the first ex- 
perimental schools founded by permission of the 
real estate company owning the tenements in this 
region. The children had been left to run wild 
and consequently wonders have been accomplished 
with them, for it is hard to imagine the terrible 
way the poor people live here, and what dirty 
habits and customs they have., This is where the 
“personally conducted lessons in cleanliness” have 
done so much good and where it was grievously 
needed. As Mark Twain says, polite society 
won’t stand, descriptions of things you see in Italy, 
and so it is impossible to give an adequate idea 
from what depths Dr. Montessori’s lessons in 
cleanliness have brought these people. The chil- 
dren love their school so much that they will con- 
form to the standards themselves. We found 
the schoolroom, after passing through an attrac- 
tive courtyard in the midst of a huge tenement 
house of six stories, housing twelve or more 
families on a floor. It is maintained with great 
neatness and kindness, by this real estate com- 
pany, who provide a chemist’s shop and a visiting 
doctor, whose prescribed doses for the ailing 
children are administered by the directress as a 
part of the school program. This was a droll 
performance. Napkins were first distributed by 
the assistant and tucked under chins (rolled in each 
napkin was a big table spoon), then came the 
directress with the bottles, pouring out cough- 
mixture or cod liver oil emulsion as the case de- 
manded; closely following came the assistant with 
peppermints and a youngster with a monstrous 
piece of tissue paper, and upon One portion every 
spoon was wiped. Then napkins and spoons were 
rolled up and tagged and’collected for the box and 
another day. 

As we entered the room on our arrival, nearly 
fifty tots, ranging from three to seven years, 
sprang up and came forward, tumbling over each 
other with outstretched hands to greet us with 
“Buon; Giorno,” and we had to shake all the little 
hands. This occurs for every visitor and it is a 
cheerful, though disturbing custom. These chil- 
dren were decked in pink checked pinafores and 
elaborate crocheted lace collars evidently made at 
home. The directress was aloud voiced, very 
large woman, who seemed to be genuinely fond 
and proud of her charges. A gymnastic exercise 
came first that was similar to ours only the deep 
breathing was done with mouths wide open. The 
room was very noisy—a constant murmuring that 
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rose high at times, so that once the directress 
_ wrote “Silence” on the board to quell it for a bit, 


but only once did it seem too loud for her. The 
blackboard and slates occupied the children here, 
and evidently only one set of the apparatus. be- 
longed to this school, so it was not used every day. 
The tiny tots occasionally marked and scrawled 
on their slates:and dozed and gazed into space. 
The older children did quite remarkable sums, 
choosing what they pleased from a number of ex- 
amples of varying difficulty on the board. Three 
or four managed to. do sums equivalent to these: 
96,421:x 674 and 97,432 — 89—of course all those 
who knew numbers (about a dozen) did the easy 
examples too. The directress did correct the re- 
sults. The next younger children wrote compli- 
mentary remarks about us: ‘Lovely and beautiful 
ladies,” etc., and exhibited their slates to us. One 
little fellow asked my name, wrote it correctly on 
his slate, proudly exhibited it to his friends, and did 
nothing else the whole morning! Four or five 
children read aloud: in turn and answered ques- 
tions in résumé. As a final exercise the older 
scholars drew slips from a giving them differ- 
ent instructions which they followed in turn, like 
opening a door, shutting a window, giving 
gymnastic exercises to a chosen class of four com- 
panions, choosing eight youngsters and following 
the leader around the room, playing dove in the 
ring. The elimax came in one instruction, read- 
ing: “Write a sweet littlethought”; the result up- 
on the blackboard was “We love to see the pretty 
and good visitors”! Our discomfiture was com- 
plete. These children seemed happy andcontent, 
they kept the same places at the benches, their 
writing and arithmetical powers were excellent 
and in advance of our standards for that age, but 
in other ways the children seem not one whit 
ahead of ours of the same age and rather unde- 
veloped in the graces of childhood. These chil- 
dren lunched at home (only at the nun’s school do 
the children handle the luncheon), and when the 
hour came, we were in an avalanche of hand-shak- 
ing and good-byes. 

The next visitation was at a school of middle 
class children and by far the most interesting. 
White pinafores prevailed here, and the school- 
room was superior in equipment and furnishings 
to the poor children’s. The pupils sat around 
the room, leaving an open square in the centre. 
Here, too, they all rushed to greet us and there 
were a great number of three and four-year-olds 
among the twenty-five to thirty who attended. 
We had a chance to see each portion of the appa- 
ratus in use. The directress called out a certain 
child for each piece, but not as a “showing off,” the 
apparatus was often completely new to the child, 
but there was the usual self-consciousness that 
strange observation produces. The little ones 
played in their own sweet way with the number 
blocks; there was more persistent effort to reach 
some goal or result with the blocks, with the 
samples of textures, with learning the shape and 
sound of letters and with filling in spaces with 
pencilings under this directress. She did seem to 
understand her children better, but there appeared 
to be favorites who had her attention, and others 
of the same age who were given something they 
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-could do well, with no change of apparatus to vary 

the interest, and of course the attention of the 
child waned and dreaming into space followed. 
How could the directress weigh the idiosyncrasies 
and progress of nearly thirty individual activi- 
ties evenly? 

Six of them, who were seven years old, could 
write most beautifully with ink—clearly and firmly 
the letters were formed with no uncertainty. The 
-writing was spent upon compositions that have to 
‘be written to pass the government examinations, 
to enter the elementary schools. There is com- 
pulsory education in Italy but not compulsory 
-schooling except passing an examination to enter 
certain grades. The old-fogy ideas and notions 
_still existent in Italian education can be gathered 
from the composition subjects, “I am never alone, 
conscience sees whatever I do,” “The Spot on 
Tessa’s Skirt.” The children sang a patriotic air 
with great abandon and shouts. Here there was 
a piano, so they had a march and played a mild, 
slow game of tag in a circle. Then it was time 
for the deluge of good-byes. Much better order 
was evidenced here— because the directress 
usually gave out the apparatus or summoned a 
child to get it, and the children didn’t leave their 
seats to change when the whim suited them, 
There were a few corner disputes, but in general 
the children kept moderately quiet, and _ they 
seemed very glad and happy with each thing given 
them to do. The teacher seldom spoke to the 
children and again her duties seemed lighter. 
In this method the teacher does seem to have an 
easier time, she has to give so little of herself. 
No child has to accomplish just so much in the 
year and there seems to be the same happy-go- 
lucky spirit that exists in everything throughout 
Italy. 

There is a marked difference in the tastes, up- 
bringing and customs as well as_ the climate in 
Italy, to make it seem little short of miraculous, 
if a successful method for Italian children could 
be safely transferred for the real, benefit of 
American children. In this easy-going climate 
where much exertion is a rarity, there is a modicum 
of ambition. Children haven’t the lively games 
and amusements and sporting incentives common 
to the Anglo-Saxon child. The only game played 
on,the street by the boys is pitching pennies. 
There are no playgrounds for children in Rome. 
Hanging around with a jumping rope satisfies 
the girls and likewise the young boys. A_ pro- 
gressive priest who is keen on introducing the 
benefit of American and English games among 
the boys to awaken their interest and keep them 
off the streets (their only open spot) has tried 
to instill in Italian youths the “esprit de corps,” 
the sporting spirit and code of honor, but it is dis- 
couraging work; the boys think it allowable to fib 
and cheat, and it is going to be a labor of many 
years before any real sense of games is reached. 
Then, lack of cleanliness is a well known fact in 
Italy, at least according to our standards, that ex- 
plains the boon in the Montessori procedure. Then 
here young children are hurried to know how to 
read and write if they are to enter the schools 
and progress to the university. There is no age 
limit as with us, and so writing and reading at the 
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age of three pleases the Italians who have any 
ambition for their children. Entrance upon the 
three R’s is not delayed to six years as often 
happens with us. That explains the great boost 
to Roman children in this method that accom- 
plishes these three R’s by means of the apparatus 
with very little strain and effort. This phase 
seems what can be adopted to advantage by our 
American mothers and teachers. If we wish our 
children to be launched into the fundamentals at 
an early age and even so—it would serve at any 
period we desired. If we give due credit to 
parentage and environment it seems to me a 
fallacy to say all children are alike the world over. 
These Italians seem quite different to me even if 
they have the same emotions and outward struc- 
ture. Then Italian is a language of simple sounds 
and spelling, a sound once learned means the same 
letter, and all the letters get full value; that ex- 
plains why our English speaking child at the 
Pincio school learned Italian so much more readily 
for reading and writing. 
OUR DESERTED (?) HIGH SCHOOLS 


F. S. JACKSON 
Superintendent, Punxsutawney, Pa. 


Much has been said and written in defence of 
the public schools since Ella Frances Lynch of 
Home Journalistic fame made her prejudiced 
and, as facts prove, unwarranted attack on the 
educational system of the country. 

In her attack this ex-public school teacher and 
whilom private school advocate gave as the 
authority for some of her deductions, the reports 
of the United States commissioner of education 
for.the year 1912. It would seem fitting that the 
refutation of the faise and mis-leading state- 
ments made by Miss Lynch should come from the 
authoritative source from which her distortions 
are supposed to have been taken. 

The article which appeared over Miss Lynch’s 
name makes the following statement: “More and 
more parents are turning from the public high 
school to the private school to prepare their 
children for college.” The author also says: 
“Only seven per cent. of the children in the public 
schools ever enter the high school.” 

In refutation of the above statements the fol- 
lowing is quoted from the report of the United 
States commissioner for the year 1912, Vol. II, 
Chapter VIII:— 

“The progress in secondary education con- 
tinues with increasing rapidity. The report for 
1911-12 shows 1,075 more high schools and 
131,501 more high school students than the re- 
port for the previous year. The increase in the 
number of high schools for the year is only a 
little less than nine per cent.; the increase in the 
number of high-school students is more than 
twelve per cent. The increase in high school for 
the year is nearly fifty per cent. more than the 
average increase for the four years previous and 
more than four times as great as the average 
increase of the preceding twenty years. 
The proportion of high school students to the 
scholastic population was about three times as 
great as in 1890. It is estimated that about 
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twenty-three per cent. of the children of this 
generation in the United States receive some ed- 
ucation in the high school. 

The increase in the number of high schools 
and of high school students belongs both to the 
public and private schools but has been greater 
for public than for private schools. Nearly 
ninety per cent of all high-school students are en- 
rolled in the public schools. Not only do more 
boys and girls enter the high schools than in 
former years but they also remain 
longer. 

The following figures showing the actual num- 
ber of pupils in public and private high schools and 
their relative numbers for a term of years are 
taken from the same page of the commissioner’s 
report. 

Percentages 
Year Schools Pupils Schools Pupils 
Pub. Priv. Pub. Priv. Pab. Priv. Pub. Priv. 
1889-90 2,526 1,632 60.75 39.25 68.13 31.87 


202,963 94,391 
1899-00 6,005 1,978 519,251 110.797 75.22 24.78 82.41 17.59 
1911-12 11,224 2,044 1,105,360 141,467 84.59 15.41 83.65 11.35 


The following figures compiled from the report 
of the United States commissioner of education 
for the year 1911 are also significant. These 
figures are found in Vol. II, page 17%, of 
the Introductory Survey. 

Pupils receiving elementary instruction 
(primary and grammar grades) in public schools 
for the year 1890, 12,494,233; in the year 1910, 
16,898,791; an increase in the elementary grades 
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of thirty-five per cent. for the period of 
twenty years covered by the report. 

The figures for public high schools are as fol- 
lows: In 1890, 221,522; in 1910, 938,437; an in- 
crease in public secondary schools of 823. 
per cent. And yet we are told that fewer and 
fewer students are going to the high schools al- 
though while the grades increase thirty-five per 
cent. the high schools increase 323 per cent. 
in enrollment, or more than nine times as 
rapidly as the grades. 

Let us look at the figures for private high 
schools covering the same period. In 1890 there 
were enrolled in private high schools, 145,481 
students, in 1910 this enrollment had increased to 
193,029, a gain slightly under thirty-three per 
cent. In other words while the ratio of gain in the 
public high schools had been nine times that of 
the grades, the gain in private high schools had 
not kept pace with that of the grades. And yet 
we are told that there is a virtual stampede to the 
private high school. 

So much for the reliability of Miss Lynch’s 
quotations from United States reports. Judged 
by the real facts in the case should any portion 
of her article be credited? Such unwarranted 
attacks upon our schools will bring to their de- 
fence every lover of truth and justice. Only those 
desiring to profit by a systematic discrediting of 
our greatest public institution will sanction such @ 
perversion of facts. 


a nN 


SEX HYGIENE AND MORALS 


A. E. WINSHIP 
[Signed editorial in Boston Sunday Globe, May 25, 1913.] 


It is too late in the world’s history to do any- 
thing merely because it has always been done, or 
not to do anything because it has never been 
done. 

The schools suffer more from reverence for 
the traditional and artificial than is generally ap- 
preciated, and there is less wit and wisdom in this 
worship of traditions and artificiality than it would 
be wise to say. 

The hesitation to face the demand for vitality 
in morality through education is one of the most 
alarming present-day evidences of the tendency 
to sit on the tail of progress and shout “Whoa.” 

Behind one word the educational reactionaries 
take refuge: “Fundamentals!” When a man 
hurls that word at us we are supposed to remove 
our hat, fold our arms, and “in place rest.” 

How idiotic! There are fundamentals in arith- 
metic, but much the larger part of what is taught 
in that branch is the farthest remove from fun- 
damental. The same is true with every funda- 
mental subject; only a little of it is really essential. 
We waste a large part of the elementary years on 
the nonessential features of essential branches. 

There are fundamentals for health, for morals, 
and for culture, for efficiency in industrial, social 
and civic life, for the enjoyment of nature, our 
associates and ourselves. 


What is fundamental in morality? Is anything 
more vital therein than purity, personal purity, 
purity in social life? Is anything more funda- 
mental to personal and social purity than sex con- 
trol, poise, and sanity? 

Has the school taught the fundamentals when 
it has taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, and 
neglected to give boys and girls, wisely, efficiently, 
and nobly such knowledge of sex life ‘as they 
need? What an impeachment of common sense 
to use that word “fundamentals” as we have al- 
ways used it! If morality is not fundamental, 
what is? If right sex-living is not fundamental to 
morals, what is? 

I am not an expert as to what should be taught 
in sex hygiene or how it should be taught, but I 
have convictions as to when it should be taught. 

When a girl is ashamed to wear short dresses 
some one should wisely and delicately appreciate 
why she suddenly discovers stich sensitiveness. 
The new sentiment should be translated: into 
morality or it is liable to be _ translated into im- 
morality. 

When fathets and mothers superlatively 
wise, when they are much with their sons and 
daughters who make the home the centre of 
youthful social life, it is possible to achieve 
vitality in morality without formality. 
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But unfortunately we are living in an age in 
which such fathers and mothers and such homes 
are not universal, when many boys and girls are 
exposed to the influence of unwise associates who 
will tell) them in vulgar phrases and seductive 
ways partial truths that are liable to be harmful. 

The time for whatever is done should be the 
time when boys and girls are first physically and 
mentally interested in it, before they take such in- 
formation and _ relationship over-seriously. So 


_ far as it can be stated specifically I should say 


that the first approach should be in the upper ele- 
mentary grades and that some time in each high 
school year some further conferences should be 
had. 

Nothing is more vicious than to think that 
there is ‘a time when everything should be said 
that is ever to be said. Some phases of sex 
hygiene should be specifically presented to 
boys as early as the seventh grade, and they 
should be followed up to make sure that they live 
up to their enlightenment. 

Teachers are liable to make a terrible ado over 
the stealing of some trifling thing. They will 
hold up the whole school. They will make every- 
thing stand still while they detect the thief and 
make a horrible example of the thief. And yet 
they will allow a boy to ruin himself for time and 
eternity and say that it is none of their business. 

Nationally we have had a panic over financial 
irregularities. We appear to have smashed a 
political party into fragrhents because we thought 
some of its leaders were financially recreant, but 
we do not take at. all seriously the work of 
Anthony Comstock or a campaign against the 
social evil. 

In the school at least from the seventh grade 
through the high school, through the college, 
through the professional schools of the univer- 
sity, it must be somebody’s duty to deal with sex 
recreancy, as serious a social and personal lapse 
as lying, stealing, or fighting. 

There is no greater problem before the school 
man, the church man, or the statesman than the 
vitality of morality. 
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CHILD HYGIENE AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOL* 
LEONARD P. AYRES 
Sage Foundation 

Health is the foundation on which rests the 
happiness of a people and the power of a nation. 
To insure the efficiency of its citizens the state re- 
quires its youth to attend school and pursue 
studies designed to contribute to that efficiency. 
But individual efficiency rests not alone on in- 
telligence and education; it is equally dependent 
on physical health and vigor. Hence, if.the state 
is to make mandatory training in intelligence, it 
must also provide training to secure physical 


* The Jeurnal of Education will print from week to week 
the Resolutions as presented at the Salt Lake City meeting of 
he N. E. A. They were vlaced on file but not adopted. 
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soundness. and. capacity. Education without 
health is useless. It would be better to sacrifice 
the education, if in order to attain it the child must 
lay down his good health as a price. 

We therefore endorse all agencies which ex- 
tended and varied experience has shown to better 
the health of school children, safeguard them from 
disease, render them healthier, happier, and more 
vigorous, and to insure for them such physical and 
mental vitality as will best enable them to take full 
advantage of the free education offered by the 
State. 

Among such agencies, the following are of 
special importance :— 

1. Medical inspection for preventing the 
spread of contagious disease; and for the dis- 
covery and cure of remediable physical defects; 

2. Dental inspection for the purpose of secur- 
ing sound teeth among school children; 

3. School nurses, who work with doctors, 
teachers, and parents to improve the health of 
the children; 

4. Open-air schools, for giving to the physi- 
cally weak such advantages of pure air, good food, 
and warm sunshine as may enable them to pursue 
their studies while regaining their physical vigor; 

5. Special classes for the physically handi- 
capped and mentally exceptional in which children 
may receive the care and instruction fitted to their 
needs ; 

6. School gardens, which serve as nature-study 
laboratories, where education and recreation go 
hand in hand, and increased knowledge is accom- 
panied by increased bodily efficiency ; 

%. School playgrounds, which afford space, 
facilities, opportunity, and incentive for the ex- 
pression of play instincts and impulses ; 

8. Organized athletics, which aid in physical 
development, and afford training in alertness, in- 
tense application, vigorous exertion, loyalty, 
Obedience to law and order, self-control, self- 
sacrifice, and respect for the rights of others; 

9. All adjuncts of better sanitation in school- 
houses, such as sanitary drinking cups and foun- 
tains, systems of vacuum cleaning, improved sys- 
tems of lighting, heating, and ventilation. 

The health movement in our public schools has 
been transformed during the past decade from a 
merely negative movement, having as an object 
the avoidance of disease, to a splendidly positive 
movement, having as its aim the development of 
vitality. We desire for the youth of the future 
schools in which health instead of disease will be 
contagious, in which the playground will be as 
important as the book, and where pure water, 
pure air, and abundant sunshine will be rights and 
not privileges. In these schools the physical, the 
mental, and the moral will be developed together 
and not separately; the child will live not only in 
healthy surroundings, but in surroundings where 
he will acquire habits of health which will be life- 
long. 
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It is a disgrace to America that it is easier to arouse public sentiment in favor of 


cheap school books than good school ‘books. 
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IS COMPULSORY LAW ,MERCILESS? 


In a grammar school in Connecticut very re- 
cently, a lady entered my office and asked: “Are 
you the proprietor of this school?” 

“Yes, madam, I am the principal.” 

She was a widow with an aged mother and four 
children to care for and support. She was sup- 
porting them by working in a mill, while the aged 
mother was caring for three little children. The 
other and oldest daughter, who was fifteen, at- 
tended school, studying in the third grade. 

Affairs had now come to a.crisis. The grand- 
mother was becoming old, seventy-seven years of 
age. She needed care herself now and the chil- 
dren needed it no less. There was no one to give 
that care but this hard-working mother or the 
third grade daughter. The mother had two al- 
ternatives—one, to place this daughter in care of 
the household and keep up her own work in the 
mill; the other to take care of the household her- 
self and place the daughter in the mill—yes, at fil- 
teen start her daughter inethe mill so she could 
earn the family’s bread. These wefe the alterna- 
tives, but there was one necessity, the girl must 
come out of school. 

Now, could she not come out of school? No, 
not unless she had an employment certificate, for 
she was not yet sixteen. 

Could I not secure her an employment certifi- 
cate? No, not unless she could pass an examina- 
tion. 

Could she not pass an examination? No, not 
unless a miracle occurred, for even if she was 
fifteen, she was only in the third grade. 

Could she not be permitted to leave school at 
any time in the near future? No, unless the law 
was broken the girl would have to remain in 
school a solid year, for she had just become fifteen. 
By that time the old lady would be in her grave 
probably, the three children in one of those cold 
stone charity buildings, sometimes called “Charity 
Homes,” the mother in despair and hopeless grief, 
but the third grade girl would: still be in school be- 
cause the state law said she must be there study- 
ing. But to what advantage? Would she be be- 
coming educated for her life work? 

What would happen after that?) Oh, she would 
be lost sight of. Ten to one she would become 
a mother some day and fall into a similar condi- 
tion if not a worse one. The state law said she 
must be in school however. 

Cannot the law of justice and mercy be listened 
to here? 

Would it not have been ten thousand times 
more beneficial to the girl, to her mother, to the 
community and to everybody if she could have 
come out of school when her mother requested it 
and the home and happiness of.a family been 
saved? 

How could that have been done,—by breaking 
the law? Better not be done then. 

This is what ought-to have been. done. The 
principal or some one else ought to have had juris- 
diction to not only grant that»poor mother’s re- 
quest, but to look into similar cases in order to 
protect the home. In the first place there should 


“be no ‘taw “which can make such a condition of 
affairs. Law is no discriminator, no judge of 
circumstances, no merciful angel. Law is not 
much of anything anyway. History shows that— 
twentieth century history especially. No state 
needs that law nor one anywhere near like it. 
What we do need are men—and women, too,—of 
sound, merciful, and intelligent judgment to deal 
with cases of this sort, and hosts of others closely 
akin to it. The law cannot do it and never will 
be able to do it. 

Still our statute books and those of all the other 
states are flooded with just such baneful, petty and 
childish rules of behavior for people supposed 
to possess brains by which they should make laws 
unto themselves and not have other people think 
and make laws for them. Is this progress in civili- 
zation? 

I shall try not to make this one-sided, Compul- 
sory education is a necessary and what is more, 
a grand thing,’ Moreover the compulsory school 
attendance law of Connecticut is one of the best. 
But how much better would it really have been if 
this law had“not covered the case of the third-grade 
girl? That girl would not have received nor have 
done any good in school in comparison with what 
she might and would have done in her home that 
year. How much better it would have been if 
some school official.of sound judgment could have 
looked out for this casé? 

Thus, we see how blindly we are governed by 
law. Human nature cannot be governed by 
law. There are circumstances which decide a 
great many things. Law does not consider cir- 
cumstances in its effort to govern. 

Men, however, of good sound judgment can 
consider circumstances. This case should have 
been handled by some capable person ac- 
quainted with school matters and the conditions, 
not by law surely. It is only one of many similar 
ones for which law has no remedy. 

Let us have a litthe more government by 
judgment of individual cases, not by law alone. 

A Connecticut Schoolmaster. 


THE HOME-SPELL 
KATE LOUISE BROWN 


There’s fairy green on English lawns, 
And ol, the sight is sweet to me; 

There’s magic light upon her fells, 

And mystery inumamy a tree: 

But still that wawe Of crisping brown 
That steals New “England’s pastures o’er, 
Has power to grip New England hearts 
And make them yearn with love the more. 
The heavens bend low o’er England's vales 
As with a mother’s dear caress, 

The spell_ofpeace has kissed the land 

In all its tender loveliness. 

T own the Spell,.1 hold the peace, 

I joy in century-haunted town, 

But, oh, my heart claims first and best 
Those bare New England pastures brown. 
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“LITERATURE IN THE GRADES 


ILLUSTRATED BY N, M. PAIRPOINT 


FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 


In the last weeks of the first grade 
and all through the second grade have 
the. children study the books from’ which 
they have read. Wait until they have 
read all that is in reader and 
then have them _ individually write the 
following :— 

The name of the lesson in verse that you like 
best. 

The name of the lesson 
in prose that you like 
best. 

The name of the per- 
son read about whom 
you like best. 

The story that you 
like best. 

The names of all the 
persons you have read 
about in the book. 

The names of the trees, 
plants, and flowers you 
have read about. 

The names of all the 
four-footed animals you 
have read about. 

The names of the birds you have read 
about. 

The names of the games you have read 
about. 

Which of the games do you like best? 

Has any lesson been about things that you 
should do or be? 

What do they say you should do? 

What do they say you should be? 

Has there been anything about the work of 
boys and girls? 

If so, what kinds of work? 


THE ONE-HOSS SHAY 


Which lessons refer to father or mother? 

Which to brothers or sisters? Which to the 
teacher? 

Every child should thus study every primer 
and reader in the first and second grades. Oi 
course only one of these questions should be 
given out at a time and a reasonable time should 
be given, from two days to a week to each. This 
work should be done at home or in the study 
period at school. 

-—- The aim in all this is to 
have the children appre- 
ciate how much they have 
learned; to appreciate 
what they have read; to 
begin early to follow 
written directions in in- 
dependent research work. 

There is all too little 
chance for children to do 
more than memorize 
answers to questions. 
This is the beginning of 
real scholarship. | 

The books will mean 
much more to them when 
they realize that they are to study what 
they read. 


THIRD GRADE 


What Mother Goose Rhymes have you read? 

Which do you like best? 

Which do you think is the funniest? 

What animals do you remember in the Mother 
Goose Rhymes? 

What children are spoken of in the Mother 
Goose Rhymes? 

Have you read any Fables? 

What animals have you read about in Fables? 


THE END OF THE SHAY 
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What plants or fruits have you read about in 
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Which stanza do you like best? 


Fables? Which stanza do you think is the funniest? 


Have you read anything except that which is 


Tell about these verses as well as you can. 


in the school readers? 
Name one. 


Which lesson you have read in 
a school reader do you like best? 


“THE LAST LEAF.” 
(See poem on page 436.) 
What do you know about 
Oliver Wendell Holmes? 


Do you know where he was 
born? 


Do you know the name of any 
thing else that he wrote? 


Which stanza do you like best? 
Which stanza do you think is 
the funniest? 


Which of the pictures in this 
story do you like best? 


Tell about these verses as well 
as you can. 
“THE ONF-HOSS SHAY.” 
(See poem on page 436.) 
Which of the pictures in this 
story do you like best? 


What readers have you had in 
the third grade? 

In each reader how many les- 
sons are in verse? 


Which lesson in verse do you 
like best? 

Which lesson in prose do you 
like best? 

Write the list of authors of the 
lessons read in the third grade. 

Write the names of all the 
animals you have read about in 
the readers of the third grade. 

Write the names of all the trees. 

Write the names of all the boys 
and girls you read about. 

Write the names of all the 
games you have read about. 

Which do you like best? 

Such a study as is here indicate 
will do much toward awakening 
a real interest in that which they 
read. 

(Continued en page 436.) 
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SHALL MOTHBRS TEACH? 


Some people are greatly excited over the ques- 
tion as to whether or not/a woman should be al- 
lowed to teach school affer she has become a 
mother. 

This is simply an intetisified phase. of the ques- 
tion whether a married woman should. be. allowed 
to teach. We have had-many letters asking our 
opinion, and sometimes asking that we enlist our 
editorial pen in the controversy. The other day 
a man asked if we were afraid to “take sides.” 

That was a new point of view. We are glad to 
state our opinion, which is that it is the silliest dis- 
cussion in the name of education that has ever 
come upon the professional horizon. If we ever 
get to a state of mind when there are no serious 
problems for children for us to devote our atten- 
tion to we will retire from all educational work, 
How men whom we believe to be reasonably 
sane and on general principles intelligent, can 
turn aside from the educational problems that are 
pressing, problems that affect all children and all 
teachers, and waste their time over a condition 
that does not affect one woman teacher in ten 
thousand, is wholly beyond our power to compre- 
hend. 


If it was contagious there might be some reason 


for giving it attention, but there is no likelihood 
that out of the twenty thousand women teachers 
in New York city more than two married women a 
year will jeopardize the system by having a child, 
and when New York city has five hundred prob- 
lems, each of which is five hundred times as vital as 
this one, it does seem criminally silly for a body of 
able-bodied men to leave real problems in order 
to try to frighten 19,998 women so that they will 
never bear a child unless they are willing to sac- 
rifice their salary. 

The United States government is to pay » a 
ten dollars a year, as we recall the new law, to 
every man who has a family, and many states are 
now paying a woman from $100 to $300 a year if 
she is a mother in need of aid, and here is a body of 
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men voting deliberately to charge a woman from 
$1,200 to $2,000 a year for life if she bears a child. 

“Yes,” I was asked, “but do you think it is not 
probable that a woman may neglect her school 
if she has a child at home?” 

Possibly, but of the 20,000 teachers in New 
York city there are hundreds of women who are 
liable to neglect their school work because of a 
sick father, a sick mother, a sick sister, a sick 
brother, or a sick friend. 

And what would the world think of a body of 
able-bodied men who should vote that a woman 
teacher should have no father, no mother, no 
brother, no sister, no friend for fear the woman 
teacher’s thought of them may interfere with her 
school work. 

It would be no more silly to pass such a vote 
than for that cattse to vote out a woman teacher 
because she is a mother. 

“Give the girls a chance at the schools,’ wrote 
some one anonymously ina New York daily paper. 
Such an argument is not only silly, it is a crime 
in the sight of God and men. It is too vicious, 
too inane to be spoken of in polite society. 
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GOODNOW-HOWE REPORT 


New Yotk city has a “Report” but not an 
“Inquiry,” and no $60,000 has been expended 
upon it. Professor Frank J. Goodnow of Col- 
umbia University and. Dr. Frederick C. Howe of 
the People’s Institute have looked carefully into 
the organization, status and proceedings of the 
department of education of the city of New York. | 

They state their opinions clearly, tell in general 
upon what they base their opinions. They write 
in a masterly way but with absolute poise and 
dignity. There is in this report no slightest trace 
of bad blood, of pettishness, of rancor. 

Some of their conclusions are very close to 

those of Dr. E. C. Moore, whose report was re- 
jected for lack, as the board of estimate thought, 
of facts or reasons for conclusions, Messrs. 
Goodnow and Howe say very much less, say it 
very directly, and their recommendations can be 
on the whole easily adopted and applied. 
_, Something is likely to come of the Goodnow- 
Howe report, while little or nothing has ever 
come or ever will come of the “Inquiry.” That 
was impossible. This is more possible than 
probable, as a whole, however. 

We give in substance the principal recommen- 
dations 

The board of education should divest itself of 
all its purely administrative functions. 

It should abolish the present committee organ- 
ization, 

It should be reduced in size. 

The charter should be amended so as to provide 
that the board shall consist of eight members, 
three of whom should represent the city at large, 
and should have three votes each, and the remain- 
ing five appointed, one from each of the five 
boroughs of the city, and of whom the represen- 
tatives of Manhattan, the Bronx, and Brooklyn 
should’ have two votes each, and the representa- 
tives of Queens and Richmond one vote each. 
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“The considerations which point to the desir- 
ability in general of a small board, whether in ed- 
ucational or any other branch of government, and 
which in the apparent absence of countervailing 
considerations in this case seem to be _ conclu- 
sive are too obvious to require more than mere 
mention. The concentration of responsibility in 
a few men, a greater importance and dignity of 
membership and the correspondingly great at- 
tractiveness for the highest type of citizen, a far 
greater speed, consistency, and unity of action are 
results which we are convinced would be realized 
by a smaller board of education. It is a work 
which can better be done by a few men than by 
many.” 

The board shall concern itself not at all with the 
ordinary routine of administration, but should, 
saving to itself a full power to correct any abuse 
of the authority of the board, entrust that routine 
wholly to the paid officers, unless peculiar ele- 
ments requiring its intervention are found to exist. 
The appointment of the eight members might be 
vested either in the mayor, as at present, or in the 
mayor and borough presidents, the mayor appoint- 
ing the city at large representatives and the 
borough presidents appointing the borough repre- 
sentatives. 

The report favors the formation of a bureau of 
investigation and research in the department of 
education. This bureau the board has already 
created. Instances are cited of numerous 
absences from meetings of certain members, and 
of the haste shown at board meetings in adopt- 
ing items of importance, It says that there is 
too much dependence on committee recommenda- 
tions, and thus criticises such action. 

It sometimes results in the perfunctory approval 
by the board of a report which ostensibly has had 
the consideration of a committee, but which, in 
fact, is the work of a single individual. 

It causes a useless duplication, or rather multi- 
plication of records and correspondence. 

It entails a waste of much of the valuable time 
of the chief executive officers. sat 

It injects an additional and often prolonged 
delay into the already slow moving procedure of 
a city department. 

It makes extremely difficult co-operation be- 
tween the department’s several bureaus. 


.OKLAHOMA STATE MEETING 


The program of the annual convention of the 
Oklahoma State Teachers’ Association, which is 
to be held in Tulsa, December 29, 30 and 31, has 
been announced in part by President Stratton D. 
Brooks of the University of Oklahoma, who is 
also president of the organization. The list of 
speakers includes the names of several educators 
widely known throughout the United States. 

One of the principal addresses will be delivered 
on the afternoon of the first day by Stuart A. 
Courtis, of Detroit, Michigan, who is consulting 
director of the newly established “department of 
measurement, standardization and efficiency” of 
the school of education of the University of 
Oklahoma. Mr. Courtis is the leader in the new 
field of educational measurement and has super- 
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vision of experimental work of this nature in the 
elementary schools of the ‘state: 

Other speakers who have been secured for the 
convention are Superintendent J. F. Kimball of 
the schools of Temple, Texas; John E, Gunckel, 
“the newboys’ friend,” of Toledo, Ohio; Walter 
Sargent, professor of education in relation to fine 
and industrial arts, University of Chicago; Presi- 
dent S. P. Brooks of Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas; A. E. Winship, editor of the Journal of 
Education; and Superintendent P. W. Horn of 
Houston, Texas.. President Brooks of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma will deliver the president's 
annual address on the afternoon of the first day, 
December 29. 


THE ANSWER BOOK 


An editor of a local paper in Cambridge, Idaho, 
has started a discussion which is sure to be ex- 
ceedingly interesting locally. Here is one of his 
editorials :— 

There is a custom in vogue in the pub- 
lic schools today which is not only worse 
than useless, but is really barbarous. We 
refer to the answer book. Imagine the 
punishment inflicted on a student when 
he is given a certain number of problems 
to work. Perhaps he takes them home 
and works them at night, and after he has 
toiled through one, arriving at what he 
thinks is the correct solution, he goes on 
to the next wondering if the first one is 
right. This process is repeated until all 
have been worked. At 10 or 11 o’clock 
he goes to bed wondering if they are 
right and dreams that night that they were 
all wrong and that he had.to stay in at 
recess to work them while a_ ball game 
was in progress.on the schoolyard; only 
to wake up with a headache next morn- 
ing. Is it any wonder that a truant 
officer is necessary to keep the kids in 
school? Some teachers show good sense 
and give the pupils the answer when they 
give the problem. Then when the prob- 
lem is worked the student can see if it is 
right; if it is not, then it can be worked 
on until it is correctly solved. The use 
of the answer book has not a single thing 
in. its favor, and must have originated 
in the brain of a dishonest person who 


thought everybody else must be dis- 
honest. 
This is a direct attack on the arithmetical 
“Key.” We confés§that this has never as- 


sumed the proportions of an educational problem 
with us, but with this editor it certainly has as- 
sumed such proportions, and he believes that he 
is to be able to turn the educational world upside 
down if the “Answer Book” is not promptly ruled 
out of the schools, .. It will be interesting to know 
if teachers and other educators have found the 
“Answer Book” harmful. In our teaching days 
the arithmetics we used always had the answers. 
The “Key” was not in general use then. This is 
the first time we have seen any serious discussion 
of the problem of the “Answer Book.” 
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DOUGHTY OF TEXAS 

Walter Francis Doughty is state superintendent 
of Texas, succeeding by appointment F. M. 
Bralley, who became president of the state univer- 
sity. Mr. Doughty is president of the State 
Teachers’ Association, is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Texas (A. B., 1906), University of 
Chicago (A. M., 1911), and was superintendent oi 
Merlin at the time of his appointment as _ state 
superintendent. In a small system of schools for 
seven years he made a professional and personal 
reputation which placed him among the leaders 
of the state, and his selection gives great satis- 
faction to all educational leaders. Cousens, 
Bralley and Doughty make a great trio of state 
superintendents, and all these have held that office 
within three years. 


CHANGES IN TENNESSEE 


Dr. S. A. Mynders, the first principal of the 
state normal school at Memphis, died on Septem- 
ber 17 at Put-in-Bay, Lake Erie, where he had 
gone for his health. He had been ill for some 
weeks, but there was no alarm. His death came 
suddenly due to heart failure. State Superinten- 
dent J. W. Brister has been elected to succeed 
him, taking up his new work on November 1. 
Mr. Brister’s administration of state educational 
interests won him the place. He is succeeded by 
S. H. Thompson of Athens, Tennessee, a 
member of the state -board of education. 
Tennessee has been very much alive educationally 
and greatly as Dr. Mynders’ death is regretted, 
for he was highly effective and much beloved, the 
new combination promises much for continued ed- 
ucational progress. 

‘ 
PEACE REIGNS 

The famous meeting in New York city over 
which there was such a tempest is over. Dr. 
William H. Maxwell, the forbidden, was there and 
spoke and so did his associate or subordinate, 
Dir. Henry M. Leipsiger, director of the Bureau 
of Lectures. President Churchill of the board 
of education is reported to have said at the close 
of the meeting that the association was at perfect 
liberty to call upon Superintendent Maxwell, or 
any other employee of the board, and they were 
at entire liberty to express fully and freely their 
views upon any question which the association saw 
fit to ask. That is the most abounding good sense 
yet spoken in all the controversy. 

APPLE DAY 


October 21 was national apple day. Apple 
growers propose to start the winter use of apples 
early, and from now on the third Tuesday in 
October is to be utilized for popularizing the use 
of apples in every city, village and hamlet in the 
United States. 

The schools are to be asked to help out here- 
after. This year hotels, restaurants, grocers and 
newspapers were utilized, but hereafter teaching 
will supplement preaching and eating. Fortu- 
nately there is no one thing which can be better 
used for combining nature and art, agriculture 
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and commerce, domestic science and literature. 
The schools can use no hour to better purpose in 
the year than an hour on the third Tuesday in 
October on the apple in orchard and in trade, on 
the breakfast table and by the evening fire, in 
poetry and art. 


a a 
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The principal plank in the platform of the 
Canadian Peace Centenary Association, in con- 
nection with the celebration of the hundred years 
of peace with the United States, will be an educa- 
tional one. E. H. Scammell of Hope Chambers, 
Ottawa, hopes to prepare a scheme through which 
every public school in Canada will be able to take 
part in this celebration. Similar steps, he hopes, 
will be taken by the American committee in the 
United States. 


In Michigan thirty-three high schools have 
specially prepared men teaching agriculture. This 
is only their beginning. At the State Agricul- 
tural College seventy-eight men elected the 


course in agricultural pedagogy under Professor 
W. H. French. 


A farmers’ institute without educational features 
is as much out of date asa last year’s almanac. 
School people can always arrange for such a day. 


October 16 is “Ether Day” each year. Ether 
was used upon a patient for the first time in Bos- 
ton by Dr. Thomas Morton, October 16, 1846. 


Surface interest is better than no interest. If 
the soil is kept well tilled for one surface inch a 
drouth is almost impossible. 


Make your composition work this year from 
real life and activities and not from the artificial 
and traditional subjects. 


Economy in learning is really a new branch of 
pedagogy, and the sooner we appreciate this the 
better. 


Less than two per cent. of the cost of schools 
is for schoo! books and supplies together. 


Fundamentals should be so thoroughly taught 
as to make a hundred per cent. record. 


Department of Superintendence, Richmond, 
Va., February 22-28. 


Education adjusts the child to nature, to human 
nature and to books. 


The teacher should do most of her school 
work in school. 


Good roads are as good for the schools as for 
the farms. 


Politics are at their worst in state wide uni- 
formity. 


A schoolroom without a thermometer is a dis- 
grace. 


Harvard received in tuition on one day $350,000. 
The school must never fail to cultivate culture. 


Nature is always cultural and vocational. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND MEXICO. 

President Wilson was naturally somewhat dis- 
turbed to learn that, on the very day after Huerta 
had practically proclaimed himself dictator in 
Mexico the British minister, Sir Lionel Carden, 
presented his credentials to him. Direct inquiry 
made by Ambassador Page of Sir Edward Grey, 
the British foreign secretary, at the request of 
President Wilson, elicited the statement that noth- 
ing had occurred to change the British view that 
recognition of the provisional government in 
Mexico was the correct policy. The British 
government was not inclined to bind itself to any 
particular policy After the elections. This de- 
cision puts Great Britain out of accord with the 
United States and leaves this country to stand 
quite alone in its attitude upon the question. Sir 
Lionel Carden not unnaturally resents the press 
comment upon his course in presenting his cre- 
dentials and ventures to say that he believes that 
the United States does not fully appreciate the 
seriousness of conditions in Mexico. 


THE PANKHURST FLURRY. 


There has been a good deal of a flurry over the 
question of the admission of Mrs. Pankhurst to 
this country. The action of the immigration 
authorities at New York in detaining and prepar- 
ing to deport her was overruled by Commissioner 
Caminetti, with the approval of the President, and 
she was allowed to enter upon her public pro- 
paganda of militancy, in the interest of the English 
suffragettes. She makes no secret of her inten- 
tion to raise money in this country to promote 
the militant campaign of arson and bomb-throwing 
in England; so that American men or women who 
contribute to the success of her speaking cam- 
paign can have no doubt where their money goes. 
It is possible to be strongly in favor of woman 
suffrage without being at all in favor of Mrs. 
Pankhurst or her methods; as is proved by the 
attitude of Mrs. Fawcett and her group in Eng- 
land. And in this country it is noticeable that the 
Pennsylvania Equal Suffrage Association refuses 
to listen to Mrs. Pankhurst or to have anything 
to do with her. 

SERVIA WARNED OFF. 

Austria, acting apparently with the full approval 
of the other great Powers, served formal notice 
upon Servia that she must withdraw her troops 
from the districts in Albania which she had re- 
cently occupied. Eight days were allowed for com- 
pliance with this ultimatum; but Servia, following 
the historic example of Davy Crockett’s coon, 
came down from her perch without delay. This 
incident is encouraging so far as it goes to show 
that there is some little vitality left in the Treaty 
of London, and that even if Turkey is to be al- 
lowed to sit tight upon territory which the great 
Powers had warned her she must take herself out 
of the little Balkan states are not to be permitted 
to tear the treaty in pieces. 


A “NAVAL HOLIDAY.” 


Speaking in the name of the British govern- 
ment, Winston Spencer Churchill, the first lord 
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of the admiralty, has made a proposal for what he 
describes as “a naval holiday.” Great Britain at 
present plans to lay down four great ships next 
year; Germany plans to lay down*two. If now, 
Mr. Churchill says, Germany will agree to put off 
for one year to build its two ships Great Britain, 
in absolute good faith, will put off the beginning 
of its four ships for exactly the same period. This 
proposal may be only campaign bupcombe; in- 
tended to soothe the increasing number of Eng- 
lishmen who object to the cost of the Dread- 
nought craze; but, if it is seriously meant and 
should be seriously acted on by Germany, it might 
well check the naval outlay not only in those 
countries but in others as well, for as the large 
naval preparations of one Power set half a dozen 
other Powers to building more Dreadnoughts, 
an agreement by the two greatest competitors to 
curtail construction should tend to check new 
building all along the line. 
THE DIRIGIBLE IN WAR. 


The frightful explosion on the new German 
naval Zeppelin airship, the L II, in which twenty- 
seven Officers of the admiralty board lost their 
lives on the airship’s trial trip, emphasizes the 
danger of the use of this new addition to war 
equipment. Not less than seven Zeppelin air- 
ships have thus far been destroyed by fire, ex- 
plosion or wreck. The last catastrophe of the 
kind, prior to that just recorded, was no longer ago 
than September 9, when the L I, sister ship of 
that just destroyed, was caught ina storm over 
the North Sea, and dashed to the waves, fifteen of 
her crew of twenty-two being drowned before aid 
reached them. These repeated disasters to what 
have been believed to be the most efficient naval 
and military airships emphasize the conclusion 
that it would be worth while to get a clearer un- 
derstanding of the rules of safety in airships before 
hurrying too fast the mad race for speed and 
strength. 

THE JAPANESE QUESTION. 

The question of Japanese immigration has come 
up in British Columbia, in very much the same 
form in which it has been raised in California. The 
premier of British Columbia has communicated to 
the British Foreign Office its irrevocable deter- 
mination to enforce its decision to exclude Asiatics 
from its territory. It is especially intent upon 
excluding Japanese from the fisheries and prevent- 
ing them from cutting timber. This question is 
peculiarly awkward for Great Britain because of 
the alliance existing with Japan, which makes it 
extremely undesirable to do anything to awaken 
Japanese resentment. But the anti-Japanese sen- 
timent is fully as strong in Canada as in the United 
States. 

JEWISH PERSECUTION IN RUSSIA. 

It is rare that a murder trial in one country 
arouses indignant protests the world over; but the 
trial at Kiev, Russia, of a Jew charged with the 
murder of a Christian boy has an extraordinary 
international interest, since the prosecution is 
based on the old accusation that Jews make use of 


(Contineed on page 446.) 
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LITERATURE IN THE GRAD 


THE LAST LEAF.* 
I saw him once before, 
As he passed by the door, 
And again 
The pavement stones resound, 
As he totters o’er the ground 
. With his cane. 
They say that in his prime, 
Ere the pruning knife of Time 
. Cut him down, 
Not a better man was found 
By the Crier on his round 
Through the town. 


But now he walks the streets, 
And he books at all he meets 

Sad and wan, 
And he shakes his feeble head, 
That it seems as if he said, 


The mossy marbles 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
My grandmamma has said— 
Poor old lady, she is dead 
Long ago— 
That he had a Roman nose, 
And this cheek was like a rose 
In the snow. 


But now his nose is thin, 
And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff, 
And a crook is in ‘his back, 
And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 


I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; / 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches and all that, 
Are so queer! 


And if I should live to be 

The hast leaf upon the tree , 
In the spring, 

Let them smile, as I do now 

At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 


THE DEACON’S MASTERPIECE;* 
OR, THE WONDERFUL ‘* ONE-HOSS SHAY. 
A LOGICAL STORY. 

Have you heard of the wonderful one-hoss shay, 
That was built in such a logical way 
It ran a hundred years to a day, 
And then, of a sudden, it—ah, but stay, 
I'll tell you what happened without delay, 
Searing the into 
Frightening people out 


ion of Houghton Mifflin Company from 
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iThere is somewhere a weakest spot,— 
‘In hat, tite, *felloe, in spring or thill, 

In panel, or crossbar, or floor or sill, 

In screw, bolt, thoroughbrace,—lurking still, 
Find it somewhere you must and will,— 

Above or below, or within or without,— 

And that’s the reason, beyond a doubt, 

That a chaise breaks down, but doesn’t wear out. 


But the Deacon swore (as Deacons do, 
With an “I dew vum,” or an “I tell yeou”’) 
He would build one shay to beat the taown 
‘n the keounty ’n all the kentry raoun’; 
It should be so built that it couldn't break daown; 
“Fur,” said the Deacon, “t’s mighty plain 
Thut the weakes’ place mus’ stan’ the strain; 
‘mn’ the way t’fix it, uz I] maintain, 
Is only jest 
T’ make that place uz strong uz the rest.” 


+ . * * * * * * * 


Little of all we value here 

Wakes on the morn of its hundredth year 
Without both feeling and looking queer. 

In fact there’s nothing that keeps its youth, 
So far as I know, but a tree and truth. 

(This is a moral that runs at large; 

Take it—You're welcome—No extra charge.) 


First of November—the Earthquake day,— 
There are traces of age in the one-hoss shay, 
A general flavor of mild decay, 

But nothing local as one may say. 

There couldn’t be,—for the Deacon’s art 
Had made it so like in every part 

That there wasn’t a chance for one to start. 
For the wheels were just as strong as the thills, 
And the floor was just as strong as the sills, 
And the panels just as strong as the floor, 
And the whipple-tree neither less nor more, 
And the back-crossbar as strong as the fore, 
And spring and axle and hub encore. 

And yet, as a whole, it is past a doubt 

In another hour it will be worn out! 

First of November, ’Fifty-five! 

This morning the parson takes a drive. 
Now, ‘small boys, get out of the way! 

Here comes the wonderful one-hoss shay, 
Drawn by a rat-tailed, ewe-necked bay. 
“Huddup!” said the parson.—Off went they. 
The parson was working his Sunday’s text,— 
Had got to fifthly, and stopped perplexed 
At what the—Moses—was coming next. 

All at once the horse stood still, 

Close by the meet’n-house on the hill. 

First a shiver, and then a thrill, 

Then something decidedly like a spill,—- 
And the parson was sitting upon a rock, 

At half past mine by the meet’n’-house clock,— 
Just the hour of the Earthquake shock! 
What do you think the parson found, 

When he got up and stared around? 

The poor old chaise in a heap or mound, 

As if it had been to the mill and ground! 
You see, of course, if you’re not a dunce, 
How it went to pieces all at once— 

All at once, and nothing first,— 

Just as bubbles do when they burst. 
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THE REORGANIZATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION—(V) 


[This is the fifth of a series of ten articles regarding the work of committees constituting the Commission on 


the Reorganization of Secondary Education. 


e first article appeared in the Journal of Education May 15, an} 


the numbers of the Journal containing the entire series will be sent to any address for ten cents. This article 
and the next succeeding one by the chairman of the Committee on Ancient Languages makes a strong statement 
of the necessity for reconsidering the aims and methods of a subject in which # is commonly assumed that im- 


portant changes are not likely —Editor.] 


THE STATUS OF LATIN IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
—() 
WALTER EUGENE FOSTER 
Stuyvesant High School, New York City 


The committee on ancient languages has pro- 
posed for answer, or at least for discussion, such 
questions as these: What is the present status 
of Latin in the public high schools? In the 
private schools? Is Latin losing ground, gaining, 
or merely holding its. own? If it is losing 
ground, what are the principal causes of the de- 
cline? Do the intrinsic difficulty of the subject, 
unwise choice of materials, ill-adapted pupils, 
faulty methods, poorly prepared teachers, crowded 
curricula, rivalry of modern foreign languages 
and of the so-called practical subjects, changing 
college-entrance requirements, narrow or mis- 
taken aims of Latin teachers, changing estimate 
of educational values, social and economic condi- 
tions, account for whatever falling off there is in 
the relative number of those studying Latin in our 
schools? If these are the main causes of the de- 
cline, are there effective remedies available, and 
what are these remedies? 

Shall we encourage the great mass of those en- 
tering high school to begin Latin, or shall we ad- 
vocate the policy of limiting the numbers to the 
ablest pupils? If either plan is adopted, are our 
present courses, subject-matter, and methods best 
adapted to make the subject attractive and useful 
to the children who take it? Facts, suggestions, 
personal experiences, constructive and destruc- 
tive criticism, will be welcomed. 

We of the committee believe that Latin is not 
only one of the most effective educational instru- 
ments for general culture, but that it is as well one 
of the most practical subjects in secondary 
schools. We believe that this assertion is capable 
of convincing proof. Much work has already 
been done to demonstrate the value of Latin. 
There is more yet to be done. For example, we 
Latin teachers claim, and for good reasons, that 
our pupils gain excellent training in English from 
their Latin studies. Why not attempt to prove 
this by finding out some of the actual facts? A 
comparison of the English records of a few thou- 
sand Latin pupils with similar records of non- 
Latin pupils of the same grade for a period of 
three or four years would establish, at least in 
some measure, the truth or falsity of our claim. 
Investigations along similar lines might show 
what relation the study of Latin bears to success 
in other subjects. 

In various schools throughout the country, ex- 
periments are constantly being made, both in sub- 
ject matter and in method. The committee in- 
vites all innovators, experimenters, and pioneers, 
to make reports of successes and of failures, 


Some are trying the direct method; some are us- 
ing the spoken language, wholly or in part, in 
recitations; some, have discovered various_ in- 
genious devices for arousing and maintaining in- 
terest and for securing greater efficiency. Others 
have experimented with new materials and with 
new uses of old. materials. Closer correlation 
with English and other subjects is , being tried. 
The so-called practical. phases are receiving atten- 
tion. The committee would like to know what 
has been done and is being attempted. 

A. I. Doty, of the DeWitt Clinton High 
School of New York city, recently made a com- 
parative study of the scholarship records of 1,397 
pupils for the first six months in high school, 
Approximately one-third of these pupils began 
with Latin, one-third with German, and one-third 
with French. The purpose of the study was to 
determine the place, in scholarship held by each 
foreign language group. A detailed study re- 
vealed many important facts, all of which, if gen- 
erally known, should bring courage to teachers 
of Latin. There is space here for only one _. of 
the broad generalizations; the Latin group holds 
first place in scholarship in every subject. 

The writer made a similar study of two groups 
of pupils of about 200 in each group. The. first 
group elected Latin on entering high school, the 
second group German. A comparison was made 
of success in English. This comparison was 
carried through three years, six terms. The Latin 
group was slightly more successful in English the 
first term, but the difference was not great enough 
to excite comment. In every succeeding term, 
however, the Latin group increased its lead over 
the German group, until in the sixth term the 
results in English averaged twenty per cent. 
higher for the Latin group than for the German. 
Are results such as these typical? If they are, 
Latin teachers need have no hesitation in claim- 
ing that their subject is intensely practical. In 
the Stuyvesant High School, New York city, un- 
til matters of organization made it impracticable, 
the Latin boys did as much work in German, for 
example, in three years as the non-Latin pupils 
did in four, and often did the work better. 

During the seven or eight months since its organ- 
ization the committee on ancient languages has 
held one meeting at Philadelphia. The chairman 
was present also at a preliminary general meeting 
in December. With a membership widely scattered, 
it has not been easy to get the views of the 
different members on any subject. The Philadel- 
phia meeting helped to a somewhat better under- 
standing of the aims and purposes of the com- 
mittee. The urgent need of work along _ broad 
constructive lines was generally admitted. The 
same spirit of conservatism which for years has 
characterized the teaching of the classics still pre- 
vails even among members of the committee. 
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This conservative spirit is proper and desirable. 
The more radical members may need some check. 
They should be compelled to sustain the burden 
of proof when vital changes are proposed. That 
the time is ripe for a reformation, if not for a rev- 
olution, few deny. The responsibility rests with 
the Latin teachers, whether it be a reformation or 
a revolution. 

The more thoughtful teachers of the classics 
are beginning to suspect that some of the attacks 
directed against Latin are merited, but many 
teachers do not appear to see the threatening 
signs of the times. Some are indifferent through 
ignorance of the facts or through over-confidence. 
Pethaps they feel that the place of Latin in our 
scheme of education is so secure that there is no 
real cause for fear. To the committee this 
laissez faire attitude seems indefensible. 

There are large numbers of teachers, classical 
and others, who deeply deplore the present-day 
attitude towards the classics and fear for their 
future in our educational system. Profound 
changes are taking place in our civic, social, in- 
dustrial, and religious life. Our whole scheme of 
education, from primary school through univer- 
sity, is feeling the effects of these changes. The 
subjects and methods which were regarded most 
highly yesterday are discredited today, and the 
end is not yet. 

The high schools have been slow to react to 
the stimulus of the times. The colleges are re- 
sponsible for this condition, in no small measure. 
The high school is not yet free from traditional- 
ism and from the domination of college and uni- 
versity. The rigid entrance requirements still 


tend to cripple and limit the effectiveness of these . 


schools. In comparatively recent years, colleges 
have developed the elective systems, so far as 
their own courses are concerned, but they have, 
on the whole, been slow to extend that policy to 
entrance requirements. But conditions are 
rapidly changing. The day is coming, and is al- 
most here, when it will be generally recognized 
that the chief business of a public high school is 
to fit for life. The college, in turn, will recognize 
that this preparation for life is also the best pre- 
paration for college. The high schools belong to 
all the people and must serve the children of all 
the people. Whatever any considerable number 
of the people wish to have taught must be taught. 
If there is not a considerable number of people 
that wish their children to study a subject, very 
soon that subject will cease to be taught in our 
public schools. In these democratic institutions, 
every subject must stand or fall on its merits. 
The fate of Latin lies in our own hands. Do 
we believe in the subject we teach? Do we be- 
lieve that it deserves a place, and an important 
place, in our high schools? Latin lacks the 
novelty of some of the latest, most up-to-date 
offerings. But time perfects and enriches some 
things. It should bring no discredit to the study 
of Latin that it has stood the school- 
room test of some twenty centuries. In the high 
school course of the future what place will Latin 
take? What are the aims of Latin teaching? We 
Latin teachers must work out the correct 
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answers to this question and other questions, or 
others, less qualified to decide, will answer them 
for us in a way distasteful to us and injurious to 
the cause of sound education. 

We have just asked ourselves: “What are the 
aims of Latin teaching?” The following are some 
of the aims which seem worth while: To enrich the 
English vocabulary both by the addition of new 


words and particularly by a more perfect mastery 


and clear understanding of many of the words 
already in use; to develop an appreciation of 
word, phrase, and clause relations; to teach clear- 
ness and accuracy of expression, both oral and 
written; to develop habits of industry and appli- 
cation; to make the pupil an intelligent critic of 
his own oral and written speech and that of 
others; to lay a good foundation for the study of 
English and of the other modern languages; to 
read some of the great Latin masterpieces; “to 
give a wider view of life through familiarity with 
a great civilization remote from the present, both 
in place and time, ‘in the cool, calm air of non- 
contemporaneous events.’ ”’ 

Many of the results of the successful teaching 
of Latin just mentioned are, so to speak, by prod- 
ucts. It is worthy of remark that these so-called 
by-products of the study of Latin, the illumination 
of an English word, a grammatical principle, or a 
fundamental law of language, the casual remark 
that throws a suggestive side-light upon some 
vital fact of history, of law, of religious and social 
custom, and upon civilization in general, are the 
things which cling in the memory long after the 
ability to translate from Cicero or correctly to 
classify a subjunctive or an ablative has been lost. 

Few who are really competent to form intelli- 
gent judgments with reference to the matter 
would attempt to refute the claim so _ generally 
put forward by teachers of Latin, viz.: that the 
most effective way of teaching the fundamentals 
of English grammar, or of the grammar of most 
other European languages, is through the Latin. 
Formal Latin is, to the majority of pupils, a dis- 
tasteful, if not a profitless study. The results ob- 
tained are by no means commensurate with the 
time and effort spent. Modern educational theory 
and practice tend more and more to subordinate 
this study in our high schools. Most English 
teachers whose opinions the writer has asked de- 
clare that the difficulties of English grammar are 
lessened, if they do not entirely disappear, in the 
case of pupils who study Latin. In these days of 
crowded curricula, children who are studying 
Latin should be excused from formal English 
grammar and from formal study, in their English 
classes, of word formation and derivation. 

It is one of the traditions of classical study that 
translation from Latin and Greek is a most valu- 
able training in English expression. So far as 
the earlier years of secondary teaching are con- 
cerned, it is scarcely more than a tradition. It is 
not fair, however, to lay all, or even a large frac- 
tion of the blame at the door of the teacher. In 
the first year, under the conditions which ordinar- 
ily prevail, there is small opportunity for such 
training. Isolated words, phrases, and short, de- 
tached sentences which have practically no bear-~ 
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ing on the interests of boys and girls, or on any- 
body else’s interests, afford very narrow scope for 
training in vigor and clearness of expression. In 
the. second year, the difficulties have been multi- 
plied. Now an author is being read whose works 
contain all sorts of linguistic snares for the un- 
wary. In order to translate into “clear and 
idiomatic English,” one must combine in himself 
the rare qualities of an accomplished Latin scholar 
with the powers of expression of a master of Eng- 
lish. 

First, as well as second, year’s work is made dull 
and difficult because we insist upon readirg 
Caesar the second year. Elaborate analyses are 
made of the vocabulary and syntax of Caesar, 
and practically all beginning books are crammed 
with these “essentials.” The work of the first 
year is planned, not with reference to the capaci- 
ties and interests of children, but with reference 
to the vocabulary and syntax of Caesar. If the 
children succeed by heroic efforts in thoroughly 
mastering a “First Year Book,” which, the editor 
declares, “fits for Caesar,” they are destined to 
disappointment. Early in the second year they 
find that they are not fitted to read Caesar. Even 
if pupils were able to read the Gallic War with 
some degree of ease it would be a pity to keep 
boys and girls of thirteen and fourteen plodding 
along on Caesar’s Annals for a year. Even the 
most fascinating story would grow dull if we had 
to read ten or twenty lines per day for two hun- 
dred days and not every one finds Caesar fascinat- 
ing. If Latin literature, ancient, mediaeval, and 
modern, has nothing more appropriate to offer 
our children for the second year than the Gallic 
War, some gifted lover of Latin and of- children 
ought to write or translate stories which in con- 
tent and difficulty shall appeal to the interests and 
fit the capacities of young people. Latin does 
not wholly lack such materials. 

The subjects for reading should be short and 
varied. Let us imitate our confreres of the mod- 
ern languages, who do not make their pupils read 
dry military and political histories the second 
year or any other year, but offer bright, enter- 
taining, and varied selections which, while not 
too difficult, entertain and at the same time in- 
struct. To students in the modern languages, 
grammar is the drudgery which is relieved by 
the reading of appropriate texts. To students of 
Latin, the grammar is no less difficult, but the 
selections for reading are so much harder than the 
grammar that the situation found in the modern 


languages is reversed. 
(To be continued.) 


SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE 


FRANK W. MILLER 
State Superintendent, Ohic 


The study of agriculture involves many of the 
principles of physics, chemistry, and bacteriology. 
Works on agriculture cannot be profitably read 
and studied without some knowledge of these 
basal sciences. Facts in agriculture may be 
learned by observation and experiment, but their 
causes cannot be understood without an under- 
Standing of the physical forces which are at work, 
the nature of chemical changes, and the part which 
bacteria play in the economy of nature. 
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COLOR SCHEMES FOR SCHOOL INTERIORS 


J. W. REDWAY 
Mt. Vernen(N. ¥.) School Board 


In answer to several queries concerning the 
color scheme used in the school buildings of 
Mount Vernon, it is impossible to deseribe shades 
of color except in the most general terms, These 
are: a soft but warm gray-green with excess of 
blue for the side walls of the classrooms; a cream 
tint for ceilings and corridors; a gray-brown for 
dadoes, 

The advantages of the gray-green are two- 
fold. It reflects from ten to fifteen per cent. more 
light than olive green of the same apparent 
shade; it is a much more pleasing and restful 
color. In selecting the green and the blue one 
should take pains to select pigments that have 
not been doped with black; the gray is pretty apt 
to contain black anyway, Ordinarily, gray-green 
with an excess of blue is cold and harsh. The 
addition of a very small proportion of burnt amber 
—not to exceed one part in a thousand—makes 
it decidedly softer and warmer. The mixture may 
then be diluted with white lead to the desired in- 
tensity. 

For ceilings and halls either canary yellow or 
lemon yellow may be used. The tint may be 
softened by the addition of a very small propor- 
tion of green—not enough, however, to make the 
green perceptible. 

The foregoing color schemes are the result of 
about two years of study and experiment, and 
not of guess work. Artists, architects, and dec- 
orators who have seen the application of these 
colors pretty well tried out speak highly of their 
effect. It is well to note that the psychological 
effect of color is profound. 

I will add also that it is not an easy matter to 
apply oil paints to plaster walls. Fresh paint upon 
plaster is apt to show flashes and streaks; on old 
plaster it is difficult to prevent “feather veins.” 
New plaster should receive (1) a good coat of 
shellac; (2) a coat of heavy oil priming; (3) an 
oil, may then be applied; three coats are better. 
brush stippled of the required color. On old 
plaster, cracks must first be pointed, shellacked 
and painted; all cracks and veins too minute to 
be pointed must be shellacked; two coats of the 
required color—the first oil, the final coat half 
oil may then be applied; three coats are better. 
A flat coat of uniform texture is a difficult proposi- 
tion on old walls unless cement instead of lime 
plaster has been used. A satin finish is not ob- 
jectionable; a full gloss is very undesirable. 

In conclusion, employ a reputable painter and 
pay a reputable price if a reputable job of painting 
is desired. Cheap painting means fish oil, benzine 
and graft. 


R. W. A., Wis.: I regard the Journal of Educa- 
tion as a publication which is absolutely necessary 
for any efficient and progressive superintendent 
or principal. 


W. H. F., Michigan: The Journal of Education 
is the most valuable school journal published in 
the United States. 
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BOOK TABLE 


INTEREST AND EFFORT IN EDUCATION. By 
John Dewey. P.verside Educational Monographs. 
_Boston, New York and Chicago: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Cloth. 102 pp. Price, 60 cents. | 
No other educational writer of 'the day has written so 

many books on education with so much that is vital and 

nothing that is trite, vague or spiritless as has Dr. 

Dewey, and of all the books written by this educational 

master this, on “Interest and Effort,” has greater pres- 

ent value for a larger number of teachers and other edu- 
cators than any other of his works. Indeed, from the 
standpoint of universal interest and uniform educational 
service to all teachers and children we think this one of 
the most significant books that has ever been written by 


American. 


r. Dewey reveals inherent weaknesses in traditional 
theories and in artificial practices in such a gentlemanly 
way as not to offend the swpersensitive, and with such 
fertilizing vigor that no one can read it without the 
reading bearing fruit. No other American has written 
a book. so far as we know, which would be of greater 
service, to put it cautiously, to every teacher in a reading 
circle than has John Dewey in “Interest and Effort.” 
There has been no book, so far as we have seen, not to 
read which would be a greater calamity to any school 
man or woman. 


EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES OF VILLAGE AND 


RURAL COMMUNITIBS. Edited by Joseph K. 
Hart, University of Washington. New York: The 


Macmillan Company. Cloth. 277 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is such an unuswal book that we advise any one 
to see and judge for himself. One state university pro- 
fessor, one assistant professor in a state university, two 
agents of the United States Bureau of Agriculture, one 
member of a state board of thealth, one superintendent of 
a state historical society, the president of the American 
Civic Association, a one-time instructor in a state un, 
versity, a principal of a private school, an attache of a 
state library, an agent of ‘the United States bureau of 
education and a clergyman have written from five to 
twenty-five pages each on some one of sixteen phases of 
villave and rural life. Greater variety of authorship can 
probably be found nowhere else. It is a group of au- 
thors probably unknown as a whole, by reputation even, 
to anvone who will buy the book. Tie book as a whole 
presents no body of facts, no body of doctrine, neither 
chart nor compass, but it gives the opinions of men, 
each from his own field and from his own point of view 
and each competent to speak on the subject of which he 
writes. In addition there is given by each a bibliog- 
taphy of this own phase of the general subject. 


A FIRST COURSE IN PHYSICS. By Robert An- 
drews Millikan, Professor of Physics, University of 
Chicago, and Henry Gordon Gale, Associate Profes- 
sor of Physics, University of Chicago. 
& Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 442 pp. 
It is seven years since the Millikan and Gale Physics 

first came out. The novel method of presenting ele- 

mentary physics in that text met with immediate and sus- 
tained success, and in putting out a second edition this 
year the original plan has been followed. A simple ex- 
periment, followed by a consideration of how and why it 
happened and a few carefully chosen problems for each 
day, rather than for each chapter, is the general plan. 

Finally, the apparently disconnected facts are gathered 

about great underlying principles and theories. Defi- 

nitions are inserted sparingly. 

In their revision the authors have made the approach 
to the subject of physics more interesting by postpon- 
ing the chapter on force and motion until after the dis- 
cussion of the fascinating phenomena of liquids and 
gases. And ‘tthe treatment of force and motion has been 
considerably simplified. A great many other changes 
tending to mrake the whole text remarkably smooth have 
been made and the book has been shortened by about 
sixty pages to give opportunity for an extended review 
at the end of the course. More than sixty illustrations 
have been added and a large number of new problems in- 
troduced. 
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LONGMANS’ MODERN FRENCH COURSE. Part I. 
By T. H. Bertenshaw. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 162 pp. Price, 50 
cents, net. . 

Mr. Bertenshaw is already favorably known to teach- 
ers of French by his editing of Longmans’ French Texts. 
His introductory grammar recently published is charac- 
terized by the same care in planning and attention to de- 
tail. In it he combines all that is best of the direct 
method with thorough instruction in grammatical prin- 
ciples, and he seems moreover in so doing to have at- 
tained the golden mean. The French text is genuinely 
interesting and the illustrations really illustrate. There 
are forty lessons, and for each of these an exercise based 
on its reading lesson and grammar. A number of poems, 
a chapter on pronunciation, and vocabularies complete 
a pleasing book. 


PAPER AND CARDBOARD CONSTRUCTION. By 
G. F. Buxton and F. L. Curran, Stout Institute, Me- 
nomonie, Wis. A Manual for Teachers of Primary 
Handwork. Revised and enlarged edition. | Peoria, 
Illinois: The Manual Arts Press. Cloth, Price, $1.50. 
This book by specialists in the Stout Institute, Me- 

nomonie, Wis., is a distinct contribution to the litera- 
ture of primary handwork. The first edition of this 
book was published by the authors, and was well re- 
ceived. The present edition is in a much revised, en- 
larged and improved form. The directions are unusually 
clear, detailed and complete. The authors have shown 
a thorough study of the subjeot by their selection of ma- 
terial, their classification and arrangement, and the com- 
pleteness of treatment. It is the first book treating of 
work in the lower grammar grades which deals with the 
construction of objects of permanent value. The book is 
of unustal merit. 

It presents courses in cutting. measuring, folding, 
pasting, glueing, sewing, punching, tying and decorating 
a variety of paper materials, with a definitely organized 
series of problems in the making of boxes, card mounts 
and envelopes. The book not only gives a variety of 
problems in each of the four types, but also gives an 
analysis oi the scope of paper and cardboard construc- 
tion for the primary grades of public schools and a 
large amount of information on courses, equipments, 
supplies and methods of handling the work. In the ap- 
pendix are mounted and described twenty-four samples 
of paper ‘suitable for all forms of primary construction 
work. The book is well illustrated with line drawings 
and half tones of finished work, and contains a bibliogra- 
phy of the entire subject. 


UNDER GREEK SKIES. By Julia D. Dragoumis. 
The Little Schoolmate Series. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 305 pp. Price, 
$1.00, net. 

_ No series of schoolmates stories has a more interest- 
ing personality than has that in which is “Under Greek 
Skies.” Each story is about the child you might have 
been if your father and mother had stayed in Greece,—as 
in this case,—or in Spain as in the “Pilarica and Raphael 
in Sunny Spain.” This point of view makes every para- 
graph vivid, every character very real, every incident 
genuine. 


HUGHES'S TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 
Edited by W. Huston Lillard, Phillips-Andover Acad- 
emy. English Readings for Schools. New York: Hetry 
Holt & Co. Cloth. 

“Tom Brown’s School Days” is and is likely to remain 
the one classic school boy’s story in English. To sound 
its praise would be like endorsing the Twenty-Third 
Psalm. All that need be said is that this is an exceed- 
ingly attractive, inexpensive edition with biographies of 
Thomas Hughes, who wrote it, and of Arnold of Rugby, 
who inspired it, with notes and queries. 


HAWK: THE YOUNG OSAGE. A Story of Indian 


Life and Adventures in the Barly Times. By C. H. 
Robinson. I!lustrated and decorated by the Avery 
Studio. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Cloth. 275 pp. 


Price, $1.25, net. 

The time has come when Indian life should be read 
from a friendly standpoint of the Indian, from his point 
of view, with appreciation that the Indians had their own 
troubles, faced their own dangers with wild life before 
the white man made his appearance. This is a dramatic 
story keenly alive to all the conditions of the Osage life 
up to the time of the rule of the Spaniards. 
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ADVANCED ALGEBRA, By Professor Joseph V. 
Collins of the State Nonmal School, Stevens Point 
(Wis). New York: American Book Company. 12mo. 
Cloth. 342 pp. Price, $1.25. 

With the requirements of the college entrance board 
in view, the author has planned in this work (1) for col- 
leges of liberal arts, and (2) for entrance to technical 
schools. The plan of the work is to give (1) a review 
of elemental algebra; (2) applications and theory, and 
(3) advanced algebra. In the first of these the aim is to 
unify the preceding mathematics,—arithmetic, algebra and 
plane geometry,—as effectively as possible. Much atten- 
tion has then been paid to a careful explanation of 
logarithms, permutations and combinations, determin- 
ants and graphs. Simplicity, clearness and conciseness 
are aimed at in the advanced treatment of algebra. The 
practical character of the exercises throughout will com- 
mend itself to both instructor and student. The book as 
a sample of typography is a gem. 


FOR THE STORY-TELLER. By Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey. Springfield, Mass.: Milton Bradley Company. 
Size, 51%4x7% inches. Green cloth. 261 pp. Price, 
postpaid, $1.50. 

A beautiful book such as we might expect from an ex- 
pert in story telling as Miss Bailey assuredly is and as we 
might look for from such a publishing house as the Mil- 
ton Bradley.The author has had wide experience in tell- 
ing stories to the children, and lecturing to students, and 
she is well qualified by such experience to prepare a book 
of this kind that will be of the highest value to any and 
all persons who are interested in instructing children 
and youth bv means of the story. Her thought is that 
the story hour, either in the school, the neighborhood 
house, or the home, may be made a real force for mental 
and moral good in the children’s lives. She describes 
the different phases of story-telling, and there are many, 
and gives with each phase a list of stories that come un- 
der such phase naturally. So she alludes to the “Story 
With a Sense Appeal,” “The Instinct Story,” “The Dra- 
matic Story,” “The Fairy Story,” and others, defining 
their respective features and estimating their worth. It 
is all in all a cleverlv planned and decidedly useful work. 


CHRISTMAS TREE HOUSE. By Mary F. Leonard, 
author of “Everyday Susan,” “The Story of the Big 
Front Door,” ete. Eight illustrations by Elizabeth 
Otis. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 8vo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

This admirable story for girls is a sequel to an excep- 
tionally good one called “Everyday Susan” which ap- 
peared last year. Two active young people are sur- 
rounded by a busy circle of girl and boy friends, as well 
as many interesting orown-up acquaintances, with all of 
whom, young and old, the reader is upon a firm and 
friendly footing. There are girls’ sewing clubs and 
boys’ working-clubs, Hiallowe’en and Christmas parties, 
and other merry-makings, misadventures at school and 
practical jokes that go wrong, and even one of the 
grown-ups, who enacts a prominent role, supplies quite 
a bit of excitement for all concerned. Whatever the 
various happenings, they all help to give this story, told 
with a happv art, a distinctive flavor that nuts it quite in 
a class by itself among ~irls’ books and renders it worthy 
a permanent place on every girl’s library shelves. 


STORIES OF OLD GREECE AND ROME. By 
Emile Kip Baker. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. . Illustrated. 382 pp. Price, $1.50. 
All that is classic, inspirational, tonic and vital in 

Greek and Roman mythology is here repictured in 

charming phrase for young and old. Whatever our 

grandchildren knew or failed to know of declensions, 
conjugations and translations tthe time will never come 
when one can wear the emblems of culture in his speech 
who does not know like a—b—c the mythological char- 
acters of Greece and Rome. There is no better place 
for learning of them or for refreshing the memory about 
them ‘than in these “Stories of Old Greece and Rome.” 


THE CHILD’S BOOK OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
By Albert F. Blaisdell and Francis K. Ball. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 12mo. Decorated cloth. 218 
pp. Price, 75 cents. 

A charming book, prepared for young people of from 
eight to twelve years, and with many of the most dra- 
matic and picturesque events m our country’s history 
from early times to Lincoln’s day. It is largely anec- 
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dotal, and thus is Jikely to win the. young people’s, in- 
terest. Then thevhistory/of the stories may be depended 
upon as reliable. “And this is well, for our young people 
ought to be taught miore what is reliable in Amétican 
history than what is merely fanciful. The illustrations 


by Frank T. Merrill are of a thigh grade, and are nottoo 
numerous. 


THE CHILDREN’S DICKENS: “GREAT EXPEC- 
TATIONS,” RETOLD FOR, CHILDREN. By 
Alice F. Jackson, Illustrated by F. M. B. Blaikie. 
Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. Cloth. 158 
pp. Price, 75 cents. 

We would not have believed that artist and writer could 
have been found who could have re-written one of the 
most characteristic stories of Charles Dickens, trans- 
lating it into the child’s attitude to-day so as to make it 
really a new classic. We are not sure how much of the 
charm is due to the colored illustrations, which are be- 
witching beyond description. 


CROWELL’S ALL-TIME SERIES. “Children’s 
Robinson Crusoe,” by Edith L. Elias, illustrated by 
Stephen Reid: “Ivanhoe,” abridged from Sir Walter 
Scott by E. P. Prentys, illustrated by E. S. Farmer; 
also “The Argonauts,” by Charles Kingsley; “Heroes 
of Old Britain,” “Old Celtic Tales,” “Tales of Wal- 
lace and Bruce,” and “The Wonderful Voyages of 
Gulliver,” by Edith L. Elias. Each volume has at 
least eight full-page illustrations. With frontispiece in 
colors. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
Price per volume, 50 cents; postage, 5 cents. 

_ This is in every respect one of the most delightful ser- 
ies Of young folks’ books of this or any other holiday 
season. They are classics, all of them are ¢lassics, and 
in the present form they have become children’s clas- 
sics. The entire series could, with great profit, be put in 
every school library in the land, and given to every boy 
above the fifth grade to his joy and to his advantage in 
every way. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘*Harding’s New Medieval and Modern History,”” By Samuel Ban- 
nister Harding. Price, $1.50.—“Sixty Lessons in Agriculture,” By 
Burt C. Buffumand D ©. Deaver. Price, 80 cents.— Little Dramas 
for Primary Grades.” By A. M. Skinner and L.N. Lawrence. Price, 
35 cents.—** French Prose Composition.’ By C. Fontaine. Price, 
35 cents. New York: American Rook Company. 

‘La France qai Travaille.” Edited by R. P. Jago. Price, 50 cents. 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

‘Our Boy.” By H. E. Bartow. Price, 75 cents. Philadelphia: 


25 cents.—‘American Literature.” By William J. Long. Price, 
$1.35.—“Rural Arithmetic.” By J. E. Caifee. Price, 30 cents. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“‘When Great Folks Were Little Folks.”” By D. D. Calhoun. Price, 
40 cents.—‘'The Pupil’s Arithmetic”—Book Five. By Byrnes, Rich- 
man and Roberts. Price, 40 cents. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

‘*Ready Reference in Parliamentary Law for ripe’ | Club Member.” 

erris and Leach. 
‘Dickens's Great Expectations, Retold for Children.” By R. F 
. Dun- 


“Your Child Mer and 
$1.25. Philadelphia 

“Christmas Tree House.’ By Mary F. Leonard. Price, $1.50— 
“The Boy's Life of General Sheridan.” By Warren Lee Goss, Price, 
$1.25. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

“Our Little Athenian Cousin of —, See. By J. D. Cowies. 
Price, 60 cents.—‘‘Our Little Austrian Cousin.” By F. E. Mendel. 
Price, 60 cents —Hawk: The Young Osage.” By C. H. Robinson. 
Boston : L. C. Page & Co. 

**English Grammar.” By J. V. Denney and Silas B. Tobey. Chicago: 
B. D. Berry & Co. 

“Dame Curtsey’s Kook of Candy Making.” By E. H. Glover. 
Price, 50 cents —*The Com Canada.’’ By J. K. Goodrich. Price, 
$1.50.—“The Making ofan Oration.”” By C.M. Brink. Price, $1.50. 
—“Rippling Rhymes.’ By Walt Mason. Price, $1.25. Chicago: 
A. C. MeClurg & Co. 

“In Sunny Spain.” by Katharine Lee Bates. Price, $1.00: New 
York :E.P Dutton & Ce. 

“Five Messages to Teachers of Primary Reading.” By N. A 
Sawyer. Chicage : Rand, McNally & Co. 

“The Marking System in Theory and Practice.” By J.E. Finkel- 
stein, Price, $1.00. Baltimore: Warwick & York. 

“Practice in the Case of School Children.” By T. J. Kirby. Price 
$1.00.—“‘Spelling Ability.” By B. R. Buckingham. $1.25 
New York: Teachers College, Colombia University. 

“Types of the Short Story.” Edited by B. A. Heydrick. Price, 
30 cents. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 
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‘*Design and Construction.” By Chamberlain, Murpby and Guil- a 

lon. San Francisco: Whitaker and Ray- Wiggin Company. 
‘*Halevv’s Un Mariage D'Amour.” Edited by Otto Patzer. Price 
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can. Price, $1.50. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 
“The Work of the Rural Scheol.” By J.D. Eggleston and R. W. 
Bruere. Price, $1.00. New York: Harper Bros. as 
‘The Piet of the Short Story.” By H. A. Phillips. Larchmont, eee 
New York. Publishing 

“The Mental and Physical Life of Schoo) Children."’ By Peter 

Sandiford. Price, $1.35.—‘A General History of the World.” By 

i Oscar Browning. Price, $1.50. New Yerk: Longmans, Green & Co. a 
“The Man With the Iron Hand.” By J. C. Parish. Price, $1.25. ee oes 
Boston : Houghton Mifflin Company. 
“The Drama of Today.’ By Chariton Andrews. Price. $1.50.— | 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news « be 


selicited from school 
tm every state in the Union. Te be 


@vailable, these contributions should 


@e short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor net 
sater than Friday preceding date of 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 
OCTOBER. 


30-31: Maine State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Bangor; H. A. Allen, Augusta, 
sec’y. 

80-31 and November 1: Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction, Provi- 
dence; John F. Deering, Arctic, 
gec’y. 

October %3)-November 1: Southern 
Education Association, Nashville; 
W. F. Feagin, Montgomery, Ala., 
sec’y. 

$0-31-November 1: Michigan State 
Teachers’ Association, Ann- Arbor; 
S. O. Hartwell, Kalamazoe, pres. 

31: Plymouth County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 80th Annual Convention, 
Brockton High School; John M. 
McDonnell, Rockland, sec’y. 

31-Nov. 1: New England Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools, Cambridge; Professor 
Walter Ballou Jacobs, Brown, sec’y. 


4-7: Arizona State Teachers’ Associa- 
“tion, Phoenix. 


6-7: Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Omaha: W. C. Bishop, Uni- 
versity Place, sec’y. 


6-7: Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Topeka; W. S. Heusner, Salina, 
pres. 


6-8: Missourf State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, St. Louis; E. M. Carter, Cape 
Girardeau, sec’y. 


6-8: Iowa State Teachers’ Association, 
Des Moines; Supt. O. E. Smith, sec’y. 


6-8: Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee. 


6-8: Indiana Cities and Towns Super- 
intendents’ Association, Indianapo- 
lis; L. E. Kelley, Montpelier, sec’y. 


7: Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Tremont Temple, Boston; 
Principal W. E. Sayward, Haverhill, 
sec’y. 


14: New England Superintendents’ 
Association, Boston; Valentine 
Almy, Providence, sec’y. 


24-26: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Helena; Eva Harrington, 
sec’y. 

24-26: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Syracuse; Richard A. 
Searing, North Tonawanda, sec’y. 


27-29: National Council of Teachers 
of English. Chicago; James F. Hosic, 
Chicago, Normal College, sec’y. 


27-29: Texas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Pallas: W. F. Doughty, 
Marlin, sec’y. 


28-29: Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, Des 
Moines. Towa: W. Eikenberry, 
University of Chicago, sec’y. 

28-29: Massachusetts State Associa- 
tion, Boston; Wallace C. Boyden, 
Normal School, Boston, pres. 

28-29: Virginia Educational Confer- 
ence, Lynchburg. 


DECEMBER. 


17-20: Southern California Teachers’ 
Association,’ Los Angeles; Mark 
Keppel, Los Angeles. sec’y. 

30-21: State Teachers’ Association of 
Oklahoma, Tulsa; L. Weather- 
wax, Muskogee, sec’y. 

29-21: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Columbus: Miss Margaret 
Sutherland, Columbus, pres. 

30-Jan.*1: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Pittsburgh; 
Supt. D. A. Harman, Hazleton, 
pres. 


FEBRUARY. 


23-28: Department of Superinten- 
dence, N. EB. A., Richmond, Va. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


MAINE. 
BRISTOL. Superintendent Nor- 
ris Miller and Principal V. E. Robin- 
son have made a record in this 
town. When they began their work 
here five years ago they could only 
get together enough children for a 
third grade high school and small at 
that; now they have a first class high 
school and a fine new building. 
GORHAM. The State Normal 
school is overcrowded and it is prac- 
tically impossible to take care of the 
250 students. Those who prophesied 
that higher standards of admission 
meant small schools are discredited 
as prophets. 


NBW HAMPSHIRE. 

ANTRIM. Seventy of the 212 pu- 
pils in the schools of Antrim are in 
the high school. Both students and 
patrons of-the school are pleased 
with the courses in agriculture and 
domestic science introduced this fall. 

HILLSBORO. The high school 
has bought a Victrola and will use 
it in giving a course in music ap- 
preciation. Records will be ex- 
changed with Keene, Marlboro and 
Wilton in ‘accordance with a plan de- 
vised by the Keene Normal school. 

IPPETERBORO. The courses in 
commercial work and domestic sci- 
ence introduced this year are proving 
to be popular with the students in 
the high school. The domestic sci- 
ence curriculum omits from its list 
of subjects both algebra and geom- 
etry. 


VERMONT. 


BENNINGTON. Schools opened_ 
with a large increase in the registra- 
tion, both the grades and the high 
school being crowded. This is the 
last year of these conditions as 
ground has been broken for the new 
$75,000 high school building, which 
was authorized by the town in June. 
In the high school a course in domes- 
tic arts has been incorporated into 
the work of the school. It is under 
the direct supervision of a graduate 
of Teachers’ College. Courses are 
offered in sewing, cooking, domestic 
economy and the chemistry of foods. 
It is working under difficulties this 
year owing to the crowded condition 
of the building, but good progress has 
been made. 

The teaching training class, under 
state auspices, has nine enrolled. The 
graduates of the class, which is two 
years old, have gone into the rural 
schools, where they are doing very 
good work. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. The program for the 


meeting of the New England Asso- 
ciation of School Superintendents 
here November 14 will consist largely 
of representatives from the various 
departments of in the col- 
leges of the New England states, and 
each speaker has been especially re- 
quested to present something of a 
practical and definite nature and 
which shall be in the form of a mes- 
sage to the superintendents and their 
teachers. 

NORTHAMPTON. Three genu- 
inely good talks were given Hamp- 
shire county teachers at their annual 
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association meeting here last Fri- 
day by Dr. Helen C. Putnam of Provi- 
dence, author of “School Janitors, 
Mothers and Health,” and authority 
on school hygiene, Prestient Robert 
J. Aley of the University of Maine 
and Rev. Fred K. Brown of South- 
wick, who is the author of “Through 
the Mill.” 

At the business session these offi- 
cers were elected: President, Frank- 
lin E. Heald of Hadley; vice-presi- 
dents, Superintendent Clinton J. 
Richards of the Hadley-Hatfield, 
Bernardston district; Miss Elizabeth 
Blodgett of Williamsburg, Lucius A. 
Merritt of Easthampton; secretary 
and treasurer, Miss Etta M. Warner 
of Northampton. 


FALL RIVER. Although New 
Bedford teachers were unable to at- 
tend the annual meeting of the Bris- 
tol County Teachers Association 
here last Friday there was an en- 
thusiastic audience to hear the ex- 
cellent program. Mire than 260 
New Bedford members sent money 
for their membership dues. The 
business meeting was far from a 
dull one. It was unanimously voted 
to ‘hold next year’s meeting on a Fri- 
day, despite the difficulties encoun. 
tered this year. 

_It was resolved that “the associa- 
tion go on record as being in favor of 
additions to the tenure of office bill,” 
among which were included giving a 
suspended teacher right to a public 
‘or private hearing, and in event of dis- 
‘satisfaction, the right to appeal to 
the state board of education, “whose 
decision in all matters shall be final.’* 

(Recommendations for 1913, which 
were drawn up and submitted by the 
committee on new business, includ- 
ing W. I. Hamilton, Raymond H. 
Cook, P. Byron Reid and C. J. Me- 
Creery, were unanimously adopted as 
follows :— 

“Since the subject of tenure of of- 
fice for teachers is still of vital inter- 
est to the members of this association 
and the teachers of the state, and 
since no law for their protection has 
yet been enacted, we recommend that 
the committee on new business be 
empowered to expend not more than 
$25 for the furtherance of such legis- 
lation. 

“We recommend that a report be 
made to this association concerning 
what is being done, as regards differ- 
entiation of studies in the upper 
grammar grades, for pupils of differ- 
ent needs, throughout the state. 

“Whereas a large percentage of 
the school population change resi- 
dence during the elementary school 
years, we recommend that a study of 
the courses of instruction be made 
and a report of the uniformity or 
lack of uniformity found, be made to 
this association.” 

_ Officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year as follows: President, G. 
Walter Williams, New Bediord; vice- 
presidents, Hector L. Belisle, Falt 
River; Alfred H. Millington, West- 
port; Paul B. Grant, Taunton; secre- 
tary. Mabel W. Cleveland, New Bed- 
ford; treasurer, Charles E. Reed, 
Fall River, councilors, Retiring 
President T. U. ‘Ward, Taunton, H. 
R. Eaton, Attleboro, Ernest, S. Cobb, 
Fall River. 


WELLESLEY. With a gift of 
$100,000 from an anonymous donor 
already in hand and the promise of 


$200,000 more from the General Edu- 
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cation board, Wellesley is about to 
jnangurate a vigorous campaign 
which has for its object the addition 
of a million dollars to the productive 
funds of the ee The announcé- 
ment is made officially that none of 
the money is to be used for the erec- 
tion of buildings or for material pur- 
s. The fund itself will cemain 
intact and the income only will be 
used. Wellesley has many friends 
and will probably encounter nd seri- 
ous difficulties im procuring this 
money which it is seeking, but it is 
a fact that raising great college funds 
is not the simple matter it was in days 
gone by. So many of our imstitu- 
tions of learning have of late made 
appeals for money that the field is 
pretty well exhausted and it is be- 
coming more and more true that each 
college must look mostly to its own 
constituency for support. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. George E. 
Church, principal of the Peace Street 
grammar school of Providence, died 
at his home September 28. Although 
his health had not been good for two 
years, he had continued his school 
work with unflagging energy and 
closed school Friday night, after an 
unusually busy week, without a 
thought that he would not renew his 
labors on the following Monday 
morning. His work ceased only 
with his life. 

(Mr. Church attended East Green- 
wich Academy; then taught school in 
‘Old Warwick for two years. He con- 
tinued his studies at Phillips’ Ando- 
ver Academy and entered Amherst 
‘College, whence he was graduated in 
1872. Following his graduation he 
obtained the principalship of the 
‘Thurber’s Avenue school, and, when 
the new grammar school building on 
Oxford street was ready for occu- 
pation, he and his school were trans- 
ferred. 

In 1889 a new grammar school was 
to be establisher on Peace street and 
Mr. Church was appointed to organ- 
ize and take charge of that school. 
There he remained as principal till 
‘his death. He had completed forty- 
one years of service in the public 
schools of Providence. 

Mr. Church possessed good execu- 
‘tive ability, his school exercises and 
exhibitions ‘were always carefully 
‘planned and passed off without delay 
or interruption. He possessed the 
ability to secure the fullest co-opera- 
tion of assistant teachers and pupils. 
Nowhere was there a finer esprit de 
corps than at Peace Street school. 

Mr. Church was the first president 
of the Barnard Club, and has gener- 
ally been a member of some import- 
ant committee; he has been president 
of the Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction, ’88 and 789, and the first 
president of the Providence Teach- 
ers’ Association, secretary of Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction and its 
“president. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. It was a rarely 
good meeting held by the Connecti- 
cut Teachers’ Association last Fri- 
day. Other state associations with 
two or three day meetings all 
ceatres in one city and often in one 
building offer far less than President 
John Pettibone of Milford gave this 
association, which meets in two_dif- 
ferent cities, Hartford, and New 


Haven, and gets through this entire 
rogram in one day, except for the 
ahs Fes meeting on Saturday at 
which delegates transact all the busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Pettibone drew on New York 
city liberally for program talent; he 
also secured speakers from the best 
schools in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. Principal McAndrew of 
the Washington Irving high school, 
President Luther of Trinity, State 
Superintendent Payson Smith of 
Maine and Congressman S. D. Fess, 
president of Antioch College, Ohio, 
as speakers on the general program, 
as was to be expected gave something 
distinctly original for teachers to 
think over. The rapid fire nuggets 
of Mr. McAndrew especially aroused 
the audiences. 

The general sessions did not exceed 
in quality the sectional meetings. 
Rarely are sectional programs so 
good as were those of the Connecti- 
cut Teachers’ A'ssociation this year. 
Superintendent E. C. Andrews. of 
Greenwich had Payson Smith for the 
supervisors and principals. Dr. 
Gordy spoke to the grammar teach- 
ers. Superintendent John C. Gray 
gave an excellent talk on object work 
in number training at the intermedi- 
ate section. ‘Melvin H. Mix of the 
Horace Mann school, New York, 
spoke on reading. The rural school 
section was particularly fortunate in 
having the speakers Superintendent 
W. S. Dakin of Chester. and Canton 
managed ‘to secure,—Fred H. Dan- 
iels, director of drawing in Newton, 
Mass., and State Supervisor of Ag- 
riculture A. J. Brundage. But per- 
haps the best feature of Superintend- 
ent Dakin’s program, which was wit- 
nessed by 500 people, was the demon- 
stration work conducted by three 
classes from Newington and Berlin, 
in charge of three teachers, Misses 
Sisson, Wood and Bugbee. 

Carlos B. Ellis of the Springfield 
high school brought out some new 
ideas before the commercial teachers. 
The English teachers were favored 
with an ungdsually fine talk on the 
meaning of words by Professor H. 
N. Mackraken of Yale. Miss Mary 
G. Allerton of New York had a large 
audience at the primary and kinder- 
garten section, over which Miss Mir- 
iam Skidmore of Willimantic pre- 
sided. 

A welcome feature of the meeting 
was the presence of David N. Camp, 
who was the first secretary of the 
Connecticut Teachers’ Association 
and author of its first constitution 
and by-laws. 

Representatives of the northern 
section sent to the business meeting 
in New Haven Saturday morning 
were Stanley H. Holmes of New 
Britain, Superintendent George J. 
Vogel of Canaan and F. A. Case of 
Willimantic. 

The business section adopted a 
resolution commending the fidelity 
to and performance of duty of the 
teachers in the Manchester school, 
which burned this week and from 
which over 1,000 children filed out 
mgt injury or loss of a single 

An appropriation of $100 to carry 
on the fight for a pension system was 
approved, as was the system of. vo- 
cational training now in vogue. 

The third real attempt to secure a 
pension law failed this year with the 
veto by Governor Baldwin. It is 
felt, however, that with a little direc- 
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tiom the teachers will unite on a pro- 


gram and decide just what sort of a 
system will be suitable for Connec- 
treut. 

The officers for next year who now 
have a high standard to maintain, 
are: President, H. I. Mathewson, 
Milford; first vice-president, Eliza- 
beth T. Cairns, artford; second 
vice-president, T. H. Patterson, Bris- 
tol: recording secretary, William E. 
Parker, ‘Portland, assistant recording 
secretary, M. Rachel Webster, New 

aven; corresponding secretary, 

P. Willard, Colchester; treasurer, E. 
B. Sellew, Thompsonville; auditor, 
L. H. Stanley, Hartford; executive 
committee, C. E. Pratt, New Britain; 
— Knowlton, New Haven; Mr. 
‘Perley, Stonington; Emma F. Eames, 
Bridgeport, and F. W. Eaton, Nau- 

tuck; finance committee; H. 

rr, Willimantic. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

MT. VERNON. The schools are 
working for the first full year on an 
elaborate course of study in arithme- 
tic worked out by Former Superin- 
tendent E, C. Broome and adopted by 
the board last February. It justifies 
Dr. Broome’s expectations. 

NEW YORK CITY. A. S. Hig- 
gins, assistant city superintendent 
here from 1897 to 1905, died October 
14 from effects of a fall. Mr. Hig- 
gins was a native of Lewiston, Me., 
and had a prominent part in New 


York school progress for many 
years. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. A new out- 
look is offered to evening school edu- 
cation in Philadelphia to-day. Here 
where night classes have flourished 
for years, a movement has recently 
been set on foot to broaden and 
standardize the work in the different 
schools, and to bring it more promi- 
nently before the. attention of the 
public. 

from the Y. M. C. 
A., Drexel Institute, Franklin Insti- 
tute, School of Industrial Art, Spring 
Garden Institute, Wagner Institute, 
Temple University, with the Phila- 
delphia Trades School and the even- 
ing public schools of Philadelphia 
and Camden, met together last 
spring with the purpose of gettin 
the schools better acquainted wi 


each other’s work and gaining the co-* 


operation of the employers of labor. 
Later, in order to avail’ itself of the 
wide resources of the Public Educa- 
tion Association of Philadelphia, the 
conference organized as a section of 
that association of which James S. 
Hiatt is secretary, to be known as the 
“Industrial and Technical Educa- 
tion Conference of the Public Educa- 
tion Association.” The member- 
ship consists of educators and em- 
ployers, and the object is the solu- 
tion of some of the problems which 
arise in connection with the further 
training of the young people who are 
forced to leave school to go to work 
before they have completed their edu- 
cation. 

This. combination has resulted 
practically in bringing together all 
the schools giving evening instruc- 
tion. These schools, which are semi- 
private in character, have gone so 
far as to issue joint advertisements, 
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through posters and through the 
public press. Rival department 
stores doing combined advertising! 
These posters have, with the consent 
of the employers, been placed in evi- 
dence in all of the large manufactur- 
ing and business establishments. 
Under the new arrangement the Pub- 
lic Education Association serves as 
a clearing house for information in 
regard to industrial and technical op- 
portunities offered in all the schools 
throughout the city. 

The co-operation of employers se- 
cured by the conference has already 
borne fruit. Some industrial es- 
tablishments have offered to pay a 
portion of the cost of tuition for any 
of their employees who desire to take 
advantage of the high-grade instruc- 
tion offered by the various technical 
schools which have joined the con- 
ference. Others are organizing 
night classes in their own shops, and 
skilled workmen are coming from 
Harrisburg, Tfenton, Wilmington, 
and other distant points, to secure 
training in their own lines of em- 
ployment. One of the functions of 
the “Educational Conference” is to 
arrange for lower rates of carfare for 
those who are compelled to travel 
long distances to secure the ad- 
vantages offered. 

An important result of the con- 
ference was a meeting held Septem- 
ber 22, of all municipal employees in 
Philadelphia, in the interests of ad- 
vanced education. The object was 
to bring to the attention of the men 
employed in the various departments 
of the city, the means by which they 
may equip themselves for positions of 
greater efficiency and higher respon- 
sibility. The opportunities now of- 
fered were presented in brief ad- 
dresses by the heads of the depart- 
ments and the officers of the confer- 
ence, and by means of informal dis- 
cussion with employees, suggestions 
were obtained as to the possibilities 
of enlarging the field so as more fully 
to meet their needs. 

Numerous problems developed in 
connection with evening education 
in its relation to municipal service. 
For instance, there“are at present no 
classes held for men on day and night 
shifts, as no school could afford to 
provide shifting class periods for two 
or three men. But through the con- 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ference, whenever a group of men 
from any city department have simi- 
lar educational needs and similar 
shifts, they will be provided for in 
the conference school most central 
for them. 

Thus through the medium of the 
conference a distinct advance is be- 
ing made toward bringing about the 
solution of the problems which can 
be accomplished, not only by the co- 
operation of the employer and the 
school, but of the various educational 
institutions as well. 

SWARTHMORE. Co-eds__ off 
Swarthmore College, by a decision at 
a student government meeting, have 
barred all fancy dancing, including 
tangos, turkey trots, etc., from future 
college hops. The action of the 
Swarthmore girls is said to have 
been inspired by authorities of the in- 
stitution, although the young ladies 
gave their unanimous consent to the 
proposition that only the time-tried 
waltzes, two-steps and schottisches 
should be danced in their hall. 

LANCASTER. Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin Shaub died recently from a 
stroke of apoplexy in his seventy-sec- 
ond year. The death of Dr. Shaub 
removes the third of a notable trio of 
Lancaster county educators—Edward 
Brooks, E. O. Lyte and B. F. Shaub. 
It is a noteworthy circumstance that 
all the surviving ex-principals of the 
Millersville State Normal school 
should pass away inside of fourteen 
months. Dr. Brooks held the prin- 
cipalship from 1865 to 1883; Dr. 
Shaub from 1883 to 1887; Dr. Lyte 
from 1887 to 1912. Dr. Brooks was 
a mative of New York state, while 
Drs. Shaub and Lyte were born and 
reared in Lancaster county. Both of 
them were students under Dr. 
Brooks and graduated under his 
principalship. All of these men prac- 
tically gave their lives to the cause 
of education. 

HARRISBURG. Apprentice 
schools will be established at once at 
important railroad points throughout 
the state under action taken by the 
extension committee of the State Col- 
fege trustees. The schools will be 
established at Philadelphia, Norris- 
town, Allentown, Reading, Lancaster, 
York, Williamsport, Du- 
Bois, Kane and Erie. 


The recent state legislature appro- 
priated $20,000 for such work, the 
purpose of the schools being to give 
elementary technical training. They 
are to be located principally at rail- 
road points, because it is thought that 
there a greater number of mechanics 
can be reached. ‘Such schools have 
been maintained for some time by 
the Pennsylvania railroad, in co-oper- 
ation with the State College authori- 
ties, at Philadelphia, Harrisburg and 
Altoona. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 

FLORENCE. Dr. James’ K. 
Powers, late principal of the State 
Normal school of this place, who 
died here on August 15, at the age 
of sixty-two, was a native of this 
state, graduate of the State Univer- 
sity, 1872 with the highest grade ever 
recorded in that university, an aver- 
age marking of 99.5 in his senior 
year. ‘He was president of this 
school twice, first from 1888 to 1892 
and of the State University, 1897 to 
1901. He was honored in many ways 


during his long and _— successful 
career. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. At the National Pan- 
Hellenic congress, which has just 
closed in Chicago, and which was at- 
tended by nearly five hundred women 
representing many college sororities 
the following important resolution in 
regard to high school societies was 
adopted :— 

“That no fraternity represented in 
the National Pan-Hellenic Congress 
bid a girl who has been a member of 
a so-called sorority or other secret 
or Greek-letter society of similar na- 
ture existing in a high school or 
other school of equivalent standing, 
whether such society exist openly or 
secretly. This ruling to apply to a 
person who shall either accept or re- 
tain membership in such society af- 
ter September, 1915. 

“That all prominent high schools 
and schools of equivalent standing 
affected by ‘the action be notified of 
this resolution of the National Pan- 
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Hellenic Congress, the notice to in- 
clude a list of the National Pan- Hel- 
lenic Congress fraternities which have 
already made the regulation and the 
statement that the National Pan- 
Hellenic delegate of the other fra- 
ternities will urge its adoption at the 
next conventions of their respective 
fraternities.” 

By this concerted action the con- 
gress hopes to assist high school 
authorities ever, where in abolishing 
high school iraternities. This action 
was the direct outcome of a paper 
read before the congress last year 
by John Calvin Hanna, principal of 
the high school at Oak Park, Ili- 
nois, and is in line with the policy of 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young. 


The new editor of the School Re- 
view, a publication of the University 
of Chicago, is Rollo La Verne Ly- 
man, associate professor of English 
teaching in the university. 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATI. At the first meet- 
ing of the Hamilton County Teach- 
ers’ Association for the year Dr. 
Dabney spoke on “The School of To- 
day and the School of Tomorrow. 
The officers elected are: J. C. Chapin 
of Glendale, president; Miss Lizzie 
Rude of Montgomery, secretary; 
P. C. Hill of Cincinnati, treasurer; 
executive committee, W. W. Mc- 
Intyre of Norwood; O. E. Bennett 
of Green township, and T. P. Pierce 
of Harrison. 

MARIETTA. George W. Hin- 
man, inaugurated as_ president of 
Marietta College on October 14, is 
fiity years of age, a native of Mt. 
Morris, N. Y., a graduate of Hamil- 
ton College, with post-graduate 
work at Heidelberg, Berlin and 
Leipzig, and has been for some 
years editor of the Inter-Ocean, Chi- 


INDIANA. 


SULLIVAN. Carl M. Vance of 
French Lick was chosen to succeed 
Superintendent W. R. Curtis here. 


GARY. Gary will spend in 1914 
on its schools nearly as much as it 
does for all its other city departments 
the school levy having been fixed at 
$1.25 and the city levy at $1.44, a to- 
tal of $2.69 on a valuation of $22,000,- 
000. Of the school levy there is forty 
cents tax for the new $300,000 Tolles- 
ton school to be built next year. The 
first taxation will bring in $88,000 as 
starter for the fund. Sueperintend- 
ent W. A. Wirt says ‘the Gary schools 
increase at the rate of one thousand 
new pupils each year, which makes 
necessary twenty-five additional 
teachers for each one thousand pu- 
pils. There are now 125 teachers ani 
five thousand pupils. A second high 
school, the Froebel, has been estab- 
lished, and at the Froebel and Emer- 
son schools vocational training has 
been installed. The two-year college 
course being offered to high school 
graduates is attracting many students, 
and this year Gary will have its own 
normal school to train teachers. 

MOORES HILL. Moores Hill 
College is taking on new life under 
the direction of President Harry An- 
drews King. Among the new 
features will be an agricultural de- 
partment under Professor Cyrus G. 
Phillips. 

PURDUE. Miss Carolyn Shoe- 
maker has been appointed dean of the 
women’s school at Purdue. 


MINNESOTA. 


ST. CLOUD. .An original and 
promising scheme for giving credit 
for outside work done by high school 
students is that inaugurated this 
month. by Superintendent C., H. 


Barnes of St. Cloud. It does not in- | 


terfere with the regular high school 
program of credits required for 
graduation, but it gives students op- 
portunity to receive “honors” © or 
“credits” at graduation, something 
the way college students may attain 
degrees “cum laude” or “magna cum 
laude.” 


The things for which Superintend- . 


ent Barnes suggests giving high 
school credit for are:— 


Regular weekly piano, violin, cor- 
net, pipe organ or voice lessons, un- 
der an accredited instruction, % 
unit per year for not to ex- 
ceed four years. 

Active membership in any high 
school or approved city musical or- 
ganization, % unit per year. 

High school glee club or chorus 
work, 4% unit per year. 

(Credit for music work is limited 
to 1% units.) 

Literary society work or rhetori- 
cals, debate, public speaking or ex- 
pressive reading, % unit per year. 

Granite or paving block cutting or 
work in any of the local trades, shops, 
factories, or industries, ™% unit for 
each summer vacation. 

Clerking in store, bank, bindery, 
publishing house or office, 4 unit for 
three months. 

‘Steady work on a farm, followed by 
a satisfactory essay on some agricul- 
tural subject, %4unit for three months. 

Horticulture, gardening, poultry 
raising or bee culture with essay, 4 
unit for one season. 

Raising one-fourth of an acre of 
onions, tomatoes, strawberries or 
celery, one acre of potatoes, two 
acres of popcorn, five acres of corn 
or alfalfa, % of a unit. 

Running a split log drag or doing 
other forms of road building for 
three months, 4% unit. 

Judging with a degree of accuracy 
the different types of horses, cattle 
and hogs, % unit. 

Selecting, drying and testing seed 
corn, % unit. 

Faithful definite work in the home, 
with well written essay on suitable 
topic, % unit for three months. 

China painting, oil painting, crayon 
burnt wood, art needle or other 
handicraft or home decoration work 
with exhibit, % unit. 

Three months employment in a 
dressmaking establishment, %4 unit. 

Three months employment as 
nurse, 4% unit. 

ree months summer vacation 
travel, with written description, 4 
unit. 

“See Minnesota First” trip under 
approved instructor with essay, % 
unit. 

The following home tasks, when 
well done and certified by parent 
or guardian rwill represent of one 
unit of credit:— 


1. Shingling or painting the house 
or barn. 

2. Making a canoe or boat. 

_3. Swimming 300 feet at one con- 
tinuous performance. 

4. Installing three or more electri- 
cal conveniences in your mother’s 
home. 

.5. Taking sole care of an automo- 
bile for one season. 
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Massachusetts Board of Education 
TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BUREAU 


Established by Chapter 731, Acts of 1911. 
wy Registration Fee, $2.00. No further fees, 


We have*had more demand than we can. 


Supply for commercial teachers; teachers of 
higher grammar grades; teachers of one or 
more years’ experience for all grades at sala- 


ries of $500-$600. 
For further information address : 


W. HAMILTON 
Ford Building Boston 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


and research on special subjects. Essa 
lectures, papers, debates, articles edited and 
Prepared. No task too complex and your 
requirements carefally fulfilled. Criticism, 
revision of manuscripts a specialty. Address, 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH of 
THE AUTHORS AGENCY OF 
NEW YORK, BROADWAY 


Superintendent’s Examination 
Scheol Superintendent's Certificate 


A public examination of persons wishin to 
obtain the certificate of shopowal of the Mas. 
Sachusetts Board of Education for the posi- 
tion of Superintendent of Schools, in accord- 
ance with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, will be 
held in Boston, December 26 and 27, 1913, 
For further information, write to Commis- 
of, Education, Ford Building, Boston, 


Stats NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. Fer beth sexea 
Fer catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C, Beyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational. 
Department fer the pedagogical ané 
technical training ef teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pte 
man, Principal. 


6. Preparing one meal alone daily 
for three months. 

7. Baking the bread for three 
months. 

8. Cooking meat and eggs three 
ways and making three kinds of cake. 

9. Making the beds daily for 
three months. 

10. Doing the laundry work weekly 
for three months. 

11. Making a waist, dress or 
nightgown or other wearing apparel 
or article for the home. 

12.. Making a hat or cap. 

13. Keeping a flower garden, with 
ten choice varieties of flowers. 

14. Recognizing and describing 
twentv different native birds, trees 
and flowers. 

15, Sleeping for one year in the 
open air or with open window. 

16. Keeping a systematic savings 
bank account for one year, with regu- 
lar monthly deposits. 

In speaking of the new system Mr. 
Barnes said:— 

The range of activities offers a 
wide choice and nearly every stu- 
dent who has been taught to help at 
home, or who works during vacation, 
will be able to make at least one unit. 
The credits are not to be given in 
lieu of any of the solid work or es- 
sential subjects offered in the high 
school. I am decidedly of the opin- 
ion that we should keep, in our 
school course, a backbone of clear, 
concise academic work. Students 
should be encouraged to work for 
extra credits and to graduate ‘with 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Now York, N. ¥., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 


Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bide. 


Portiand, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 Tremont Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


t, experienced, we invite your patronage. 
We candidates only on the r’s request. 


Director, James LEE LOVE, 


ormerly of Harvard University 


honor.” No student, anless very 
mature, should be allowed to gradu- 
ate in three years. It should not be 
our aim to cut down the high school 
course but to enrich it and so modify 
the curriculum as to shape the educa- 
tion of the boys and make them wage 
earners whenever they find it neces- 
sary to become such, either through 
choice or by compulsion. It is the 
business of the board and superin- 
tendent to adapt the work of the 
school to the, needs of, the children 
and do so with less machinery and 
more simplicity. Education for the 
home is more important than edtca- 
tion for society. A ‘knowledge of 
cookery is more impostant than the 
ability to define a cook-stove. 


Superintendent C. H. Barnes has 
received an order fromm the» Ladies 
Home Journal for fifteen bird houses 
to be made in the manual training de- 
partment for their suburban garden. 


IOWA. 


DES MOINES. The: Catholics of 
the city say that they will ask the dis- 
trict court for an injunction if the 
school board attempts ‘to teach sex 
hygiene in the public schools. 


The thirteenth annual meeting of 
the Central Aissociation of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers will be 
held at Des Moines, November 28 
and 29, 1913. This is probably the 
most influential organization of sci- 
ence and mathematics teachers in 
the country, and the meeting will be 
important. 

The general subject is “The Voca- 
tional in Education.” Among the 
speakers who have accepted invita- 
tions to appear at the general ses- 
sions are Superintendent Thornburn, 
state superintendent of Iowa, Pro- 
fessor Florian Cajori of Colorado 
College, Professor O. W. Caldwell, 
of the University of Chicago, Profes- 
sor E. R. Hedrick of the University 
of Missouri and Professor Rollin D. 
Salisbury of the University of Chi- 
cago. In addition to these speakers 
there are many others who are to ap- 
pear before the various sections. 

The teachers of Iowa are taking 
much interest in the meeting and 
a karge local attendance is expected. 
The active co-operation of the Iowa 
associations of teachers is particu- 
larlv gratifying to the officers of the 
Central Association. All teachers of 
science or mathematics in secondary 
and higher schools are invited to at- 
tend the meeting. Programs and ad- 
ditional information regarding the 
meeting of the association may be 
obtained from the secretary, W. L. 


Eikenberry. University of Chicago, 


or from the president, James F. 
Millis, Francis W.. Parker school, 
Chicago. 


KANSAS. 
JUNCTION CITY. There has 


been a growing demand among the 
pupils of the Junction City high 
school to take some form of instru- 
mental music outside of school. To 
do this, they had to run the risk of 
overwork or postponing their musical 
training until later in life. The school 
authorities have arrived at the con- 
clusion that a serious and thorough 
study of singing or playing any musi- 
cal instrument is as truly a part of 
education as any regular school sub- 
ject. Hence, one unit credit a year 
will be granted toward graduation 
for music taken outside school on the 
basis of the requirement of thirty- 
two credits for graduation, provided 
the work is taken under specified su- 
pervision. 

The requirements are as follows: 1. 
For instrumental music (piano) the 
following points will be emphasized: 
(a) Bodily poise—positron of hands, 
(b) correct rhythm, (c) tone coloring 
(d) correct peddling, (e) phrasing, 
(f) expression; (violin) omit latter 
part of (a) and (d) and substitute 
correct handling of bow. 2. For 
voice culture: (a) Vocal poise, (b) 
tone quality, (c) tone placement, (d) 
articulation, (e) pronunciation, (f) 
smoothness of vocalization, (g) 
phrasing, (h): expression, (i) inter- 
pretation. 

3. Application for ‘such credit 
must be made by parent and must be 
accompanied by written recommen- 
dation of private teacher. 

No pupil will be accepted who 
takes fewer than one lesson a week 
and practices fewer than six hours a 
week. 

5. The teacher must report to the 
superintendent five times during the 
year, the character and grade of the 
work, the progress made by the pu- 
pil since the preceding report, and 
the compositions studied, with re- 
marks concerning the scope and 
quality of the work done on each 
composition. The teacher will re- 
port a grade in per cent. on the basis 
of seventy-five per cent. for passing 
work. These reports are to be made 
in duplicate, one signed and one un- 
signed. 

6. The parent will report to the su- 
perintendent the first of every month 
the number of hours of practice of 


the pupil 

7. the pupil will be required to 
pass an examination at the close ot 
the year, under a board of examiners 
appointed by the superintendent. The 


examination will be planned on the 
basis of the unsigned reports of the 
teacher. 


J. W. Shideler has planned all this 


work with considerable care, and 
most satisfactory results are ex- 
pected. 
NEBRASKA. 
OMAHA. The University of 


Omaha is enlarging its scope and in- 
creasing its enrollment very de- 
cidedly. Not the least of its ele- 
ments of progress is the appointment 
of Walter N. Halsey as dean. 

Through the vacation schools many 
children make the promotion not 
earned by June. 


MISSOURI. 
TRENTON. The Grundy County 


Institute was unusually interesting 
and vital this year, first because of 
the noble leadership of the county su- 
perintendent, Elizabeth Brainerd, and 
because of some extra progressive ‘ 
and sane work in the Trenton 
schools. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

LA MOURE. La-Moure county is 
one of the first in the state to take 
up the’ matter of alfalfa raising 
among school children. Last fall 
County Superintendent Miss L. B. 
Sanderson. sent a circular letter to- 
gether with pledge cards to all 
schools in the county. This letter 
outlined the work and stated that 
only boys between four- 
teen and eighteen years of age could 
enter. Each boy had to select, pre- 
pare and get ready last fall, one acre 
of ground. Professor Towle of the 
La Moure Agricultural school gave 
directions for preparing the ground. 
Twelve boys from twelve ditferent 
districts responded. 

PARK RIVER. The new presi- 
dent of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege recently established here is 
William Broyles. formerly of Dela- 
ware county, Indiana. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


UTAH. 

TOOELE. The new building of 
the Tooele high school, erected at a 
cost of about $40,000, represents the 
last. word ‘in school architecture in 
Utah. It is simple and impressive 
from the outside and the inside is ar- 
ranged with excellent judgment. The 
building is situated on a ten-acre 
campus. B. A. Fowler is principal. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


{Continued from page 435.) 


the blood of Christians in their sacri- 
fices. It has been generally supposed 
that the civilized world had aban- 
doned such ideas, but they seem still 
to prevail in Russia, and this prose- 
cution is likely to serve as a pre- 
text for Jewish massacres. Already 
anti-Semite manifestoes are calling 
upon the Russian populace to avenge 
upon the Jews the murder of the boy 
in question. The outcome of the agi- 
tation will be watched with extreme 
anxiety. 
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Education Notes” TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Ohio State University has intro- The Schoo! Bulletin Teachers Agency has been in operation just thirty years and we are 
duced an apprentice course in anima) | abeut to print a handbook with letters from people pe 


© express their opinion oc the value 2 
husbandry that includes two years’ | of our work. Kach week we will give here one of these letters. Cin 
study at the university and two years State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Michigan, August 81918. ~* 
of practical work on a stot farm, | Deer Mr. word in 
The student in this course spends gives P your Teachers’ Agency, which has 


‘ : done so much toward placing of teachers throughoutthe United States in the last quarter cen- 
the first year at the university; the | tury. I have always found your Agency to deal with peeple according to up to-date business- 
second on a stock farm; the third like methods and, in addition, have found your dealings theroughly honoable in every way. 


- . ‘ Whenever you have recommended a teacher to me you have given me every means to find cut 
year at the university again; and of that teacher and invariably feund chew just as repre- 
tthe fourth year on another stock] sented. Through your Agency we have never employed a failure. Boards of Education ma 


: fee) safe in asking for a candidate from The Schoo] Bulletin Agency and teachers who en : eS 
farm. ae meping: e paid for with you are sure to be treated wel]. I wish you the c mtinued success which you wel) deserve ; 
s interested a number of the 
leading stock men of Ohio and other THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
states, and they are co-operating SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
with the university in carrying it 
out. 


>. 


Educational Association Officers| fam ie B R E W E R A OE Nc Y 
1302 AUDITO RIUM BUILLDING. CHI 


James F. Millis, Chicago, Ill; vice- 

omes, lowa; secretary, 

Hikenberry, University of Chicago; The ’ 70 Fitth Avenue 2. 

treasurer, C. E. Spicer, Joliet, Il. Pratt Teachers Agenc New York : 
Re _ Becommenés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, 
Reports and Pamphlets Received 
“The Elementary Industrial School of 


Columbus, Ohio. By Professor MERICAN :-: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
H. W. Hailmann, Cleveland Nor- and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, utors, and Gow, 
mal Training School. Bulletin, of instruction; good parents. Callen 
po losga ew Bureau of Education, Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
1913, No. 39. 
ort’ kota Bankers’ Association. 
Proceedings 1913 Meeting, Grand 4 31 Union Square, New York, Est, 1889 
Proceedings 1913 Meeting, Grand] KFT LOGG’S AGENCY 


Supplies Coll men aud women es 


secretary. short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph er 
“Teachers’ Pension Systems in Great ime Ne advance fee. ; 
Britain.” By Raymond ee 
Professor of Educational Adminis- with good genera) education wanted tor department 
tration. Bulletin United States PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Peane 
‘ : sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 
Bureau of Education, 1913, No. 34. tam of music and drawing secure posttionspaying $60 10 $70 per month we lee ‘ 
Report of the Bureau of Research of information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, RK. 1 MYERS & Co, 
the Upper Peninsula (Michigan) Lemeyne Trust Buildsng, Harrisburg, Pa. Cooperating Agencies in Denver and A 


Educational Association, Marquette, 
Mich. James H. Kaye, chairman. 


Richmond, Va. Forty shied THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


£, Boston. 
eed College, Portland, Oregon. An- & SOCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for sa 
nouncement of Extension Courses. people. Free registration to reliable candidatet. Services free to schoo) ofhelals. 


Stonington, Conn., 1912-13 Report.| CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 953 Fifth Avenue, New York. N. ¥. 
' . Superintendent W. H. Perry. 
Bloomfield, N. J., 1913 Report. Su- 


perintendent George Morris. 
Ky. ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY Inc. 
i . Ri jes ools an 8 peten ers. ssists 
rey: ining Positions. Send for Bulletin. sts Teachers 


; WARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec’y and 
MONTESSORI CHILDREN. Chapel St, 
(New York Evening Sun.] 


I. 
Pretty Sally Pettigrew, THE RK ER Radicons, Wisconsin Tenth 
Had a playful impulse to PA pokane, Washington =: 
Brain the baby with a brick. 


To stay the Sire’s avenging arm: 


“Do not whip the httle J. Monseer 
eleven thousan os filled. book imess”’ 
i Interest facta the business side of your profession, Sent 
A little child’s development!” Office: Spekane, Was : ostern 
II. 


Little Mable Mimblemunch 
Hid a snake in Papa’s lunch: 


P bit th k d died, 
Pana we WINSHIP 2ave unequaled tacilities for placing 


ast gi only smnled, CHER’S teachers in every part of the country. 
ying. “Do not weep, my chi TEA vel 
You did nothing but obey : 6 Beacon St. Boston, lass. 


Th 1} 1 whim that came your ALVIN F. PEASE, 
AGENCY «Leng Dietance Telephone. Manager. 
} And how should little children learn 


Were they thwarted et each turn?” 
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AN HONEST, INDEPENDENT, CLEAN NEWSPAPER 


SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN 


MASSACHUSETTS 


INTERESTING, ENTERPRISING, HELPFUL 
(Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles) 
. Daily (Morning), $8; Sunday, $2 ; Weekly, $1 a Year 


A DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN EDITOR AND PUBLISHER has lately written: “I have read 
The Republican faithfully for nearly a week. It seems to mé it.is one of the most complete newspapers in 


sthe.world,. Your general news is first-class, likewise your editorials, and your typographical arrangement 
of the news in your field is simply superb.”’ 


is > 
A COMPLETE NEWSPAPER is what The Republican aims to be-every day in the week and every week 
inthe year. Its constant purpose is to’tnlighten and inform its readers. It has iis own views on public 
questions and is not afraid.to advocate them, but it considers that the primary function of the newspaper is 
to present the facts which will enable the people to reach their own conclusions. In this spirit and with 
this object The Republican's Editorial Page as well as its News Columns are conducted. 


THE REPUBLICAN’S NEWS SERVICE is prompt, thorough, painstaking. It spends lavishly for the 

news of its own field and it commands the best agencies for the General News of this and ether countries. 

“It employs able special correspondents at Boston and Washington. Its Sportirg News pages are particu- 
larly strong and attractive. It presents its news with intelligence, discrimination and art. . 


THE MAGAZINE PAGE is one of the distinctive features of The Daily Republican appealing espe- 


cially te all who are interested in literature and the arts, but embracing as well a wide variety of entertain- 
ing reading. 


' THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN grows each year fuller in volume and richer in diverting, instructive and 
helpful features. Itis, in fact, more and morea superior magazine, covering a wide range of human interests, 
but adapted especially to Western New England tastes and interests. 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN carries the marked New England flavor but is an increasingly national 
journal in its chatacter and in its audience. It contains the cream of the seven daily issues in news, edi- 
torial articles, specialdepartments, literary features, etc., all carefully edited and arranged in 16 broad pages of 
eaxearly Solid reading matter. It is read and highly valued throughout the United States and in many foreign 
countries and it costs only ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


Specimen copies of either edition sent free on application. The Weekly Republican will be sent free 
‘for one month to anyone who wishes to try it. All subscriptions are payable in advance. Address 


BE THE REPUBLICAN, Springfield, Mass. 
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SIMPLE PROBLEMS 
INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


GRAMMAR GRADES 
By BRENELLE HUNT 
- Principal Model School Deparment of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 
THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK IS 
To emphasize the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits upon which vocational 
efficiency depends. 

To promote intelligent observation and study of common things which skilled labor has produced. 

To bring the pupil into the closest possible contact with the materials used, basing all mathematical 
computations, whenever possible, on firsthand measurements. 

To teach practical things, as the economical cutting up of materials, methods of combining for 
strength and economy, devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, also the cost of 
material, wages, estimating, etc. 

To utilize the most available material, to emphasize constructive processes, to furnish oppertunity 
for making first-haod m»asurements, to deaw and interpret simple diagrams, to furnish drill in fundamental 
operations at the same time to give some useful information. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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